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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By the 
Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. London,.1831. Rivingtons. 


Wuite all parties either admit or applaud the 
transcendent scholastic abilities of Cranmer, 
not only has the public life and political repu- 
tation, but even the private worth and cha- 
racter of this theological reformer, furnished 
fuel for unceasing controversy. In the times 
immediately subsequent to those in which he 
suffered, and, indeed, at every successive pe- 
riod, when party-zeal, on the one hand, deem- 
ed it a furtherance of its own cause to belabour 
the memory of the dead, or taking up the 
cudgels in behalf of his fame, was by the 
other party considered as equivalent to self- 
defence, this literary warfare has been éver 
and anon waged, and that without losing 
much of its disputatious and acrimonious cha- 
racter. Hence we find the historical reputa- 
tion of this eminent man either deified or de- 
monised, according as his chronicler might be 
papist or protestant. It is from a comparison 
of such contradictory statements, that we can 
hope to arrive at the truth with any degree 
of probability or satisfaction. The author of 
the present Life has done wisely in quoting 
his authorities for such posi:ions as contra- 
vene former opinions; and, in laying down his 
own neither dogmatically nor unsupported, he 
has entitled himself to the claim of a fair and 
judicious biographer. We give the first inter- 
view of Cranmer with the king. 

“ But to return to the conference, as related 
by Foxe, Archbishop Parker, and others. The 
almoner had no sooner communicated the ad- 
vice of Cranmer, than the delighted sovereign 
exclaimed, ‘ Where is this Dr. Cranmer ? Is 
he still at Waltham?’ Gardiner and Foxe 
replied, that they left him there. ‘ Marry,’ 
said the king, ‘I will surely speak with him, 
and therefore let him be sent for out of hand. 
I perceive that this man hath the right sow 
by the ear. And if I had known this device 
but two years ago, it had been in my way a 
gteat piece of money, and had also rid me 
out of much unquietness.’ Cranmer had de- 
parted from Waltham. But a messenger was 
sent after him, and he was brought, unwil- 
lingly, into the royal presence. The interview 
1s interesting. ‘I well perceive,’ said the 
king, ‘that you have the right scope of this 
matter. You must understand, that I have 
been long troubled in conscience; and now I 
pas that by this means I might have been 

g ago relieved one way or other from the 
same, if we had thus proceeded. And there- 
fore, master doctor, I pray you, and never- 

» because you are a subject, I charge 
and command you, all other business and 
affairs set apart, to take some pains to see 

my cause to be furthered according to 
your device, so that I may shortly understand 
whereunto I may trust.’ Cranmer appears to 
have thought the plea of conscience sincere. 





Himself was certainly sincere in the opinion, 
that this affair might lead to the separation 
of his country from the despotism of the see 
of Rome. His was the sagacity of the many 
who throughout Europe were in favour of the 
divorce, in order that by checking the dis- 
pensing power of the pontiff, they might free 
the mind from that ‘ absolute monarchy which 
superstition had erected in it.’ He therefore 
admitted, but with the diffidence that always 
distinguished him, the conversation into which 
he had been accidentally drawn. ‘I am con- 
tent therewith,’ said his sovereign ; ‘ but yet, 
nevertheless, I will have you specially to write 
your mind therein.’ And so calling the Earl 
of Wiltshire to him, he said, ‘ I pray you, my 
lord, let Doctor Cranmer have entertainment 
in your house at Durham-place for a time, to 
the intent that he may be there quiet to accom- 
plish my request; and let him lack neither 
books nor any thing requisite for his study.’ ’’ 

Cranmer has been charged, and not without 
some shew of reason, with sycophancy to the 
monarch ; but the details of his history war- 
rant the supposition that meither his own in- 
terest, nor personal advancement, were the 
motives of his courting the favour of the king, 
by seconding his views.- Without the royal 
support, the cause of the reformers was for 
the time hopeless, and Cranmer knew that 
it was not to be gained by vainly attempt- 
ing to thwart the desires of such a despot 
as Henry the Eighth. And it was thus, 
“ by giving him his head,” that he was en- 
abled so to guide and manage the power of 
the king as to direct it to the furtherance 
of the reformation.. It is indeed more than 
probable, that the reformed church owed its 
existence and progress to Cranmer having 
made a friend of this regal mammon of un- 
righteousness. But through the very means 
that advanced and invigorated the cause to 
which he devoted his life, the character of the 
high-principled reformer became tarnished, by 
being merged in the subserviency of the cour- 
tier. We quote the annexed letter, from him 
to Henry, respecting Anne Boleyn, as highly 
characteristic of the times and the writer. 

¢ ¢ Pleaseth it your most noble grace to be 
advertised, that at your grace’s commandment 
by Mr. Secretary’s letters, written in your 
grace’s name, I came to Lambeth yesterday, 
and do there remain to know your grace’s 
further pleasure. And forsomuch as without 
your grace’s commandment I dare not, con- 
trary to the contents of the said letters, pre- 
sume to come unto your grace’s presence ; 
nevertheless of my most bounden duty I can 
do no less than most humbly to desire your 
grace by your great wisdom, and by the assist- 
ance of God’s help, somewhat to suppress the 
deep sorrows of your grace’s heart, and to take 
all the adversities of God’s hands both patiently 
and thankfully. I cannot deny but your grace 
hath great causes many ways of lamentable 
heaviness ; and also that, in the wrongful esti- 
mation of the world, your grace’s honour of 
every part is so highly touched, whether the 





things that be spoken of be true or not, that I re- 
member not that ever Almighty God sent unto 
your grace any like occasion to try your grace’s 
constancy throughout, whether you can be con. 
tent to take of God’s hand as well things dis. 
pleasant, as pleasant. And if he find in your 
most noble heart such an obedience unto His 
will, that your grace, without murmuration 
and overmuch heaviness, do accept all adver. 
sities, not less thanking Him than when all 
things succeeded after your grace’s will and 
pleasure, nor less procuring His glory and 
honour; then I suppose your grace did never 
thing more acceptable unto Him, since your 
first governance of this your realm. And 
moreover your grace shall give unto Him occa- 
sion to multiply and increase His graces and 
benefits unto your highness, as He did unto 
His most faithful servant Job; unto whom, 
after his great calamities and heaviness, for 
his obedient heart, and willing acceptation of 
God’s scourge and rod, addidit ei Dominus 
cuncta duplicia. And if it be true that is 
openly reported of the queen’s grace, if men 
had a right estimation of things, they should 
not esteem any part of*your grace’s honour 
to be touched thereby, but her honour only to 
be clearly disparaged. And I am in such a 
perplexity, that my mind is clean amazed. 
For I never had better opinion in woman than 
[ had in her, which maketh me think that she 
should not be culpable. And again I think 
that your highness would not have gone so 
far, except she had been surely culpable. Now 
I think that your grace best knoweth, that 
next unto your grace I was most bound unto 
her of all creatures living. Wherefore I most 
humbly beseech your grace to suffer me in 
that, which both God’s law, nature, and also 
her kindness bindeth me unto; that is, that 
I may, with your grace’s favour, wish and 
pray for her, that she may declare herself in- 
culpable and innocent. And if she be found 
culpable, considering your grace’s goodness 
towards her, and from what condition your 
grace of your only mere goodness took her and 
set the crown upon her head; I repute him 
not your grace’s faithful servant and subject, 
nor true unto the realm, that would not desire 
the offence without mercy to be punished, to 
the example of all others. And as I loved her 
not a little for the love which I judged her to 
bear towards God and his Gospel; so, if she 
be proved culpable,#here is not one that loveth 
God and his Gospel that ever will favour her, 
but must hate her above all other; and the 
more they favour the Gospel, the more they 
will hatesher ; for then there was never crea- 
ture in our time that so much slandered the 
Gospel. And God hath sent her this punish- 
ment, for that she feignedly hath professed his 
Gospel in her mouth, and not in heart and 
deed. And though she have offended so that 
she hath deserved never to be reconciled unto 
your grace’s favour, yet Almighty God hath 
manifestly declared His goodness towards your 
grace, and never offended you. But your 
grace, I am sure, [ac]knowledgeth that you 
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have offented Him. Wherefore I trust that half on the backs of those in the way, to a spot | vexatious to the officers as the men; business 


your grace will bear no less entire favour unto 
the truth of the Gospel than you did before ; 
forsomuch as your grace’s favour to the Gospel 
was not led by affection unto her, but by zeal 
unto the truth. And thus I beseech Almighty 
God, whose Gospel he hath ordained your grace 
to be defender of, ever to preserve your grace 
from all evil, and give you at the end the pro- 
mise of his Gospel. From Lambeth the 3d day 
of May, [1536]. 

s ¢ After I had written this letter unto your 
grace, my lord chancellor, my lord of Qxford, 
my lord of Sussex, and my lord chamberlain of 
your grace’s house, sent for me to come unto 
the Star-Chamber ; and there declared unto me 
such things as your grace’s pleasure was they 
should make me privy to: for the which I am 
most bounden unto your grace. And what 
communication we had together, I doubt not 
but they will make the true report thereof 
unto your grace. I am exceedingly sorry that 
such faults can be proved by the queen, as 
I heard of their relation. But I am, and ever 
shall be, your faithful subject.’ ”? 

By judiciously collecting and arranging all 
the requisite information that bears upon the 
subject of his volumes, Mr. Todd has rendered 
his work amusing, while it is calculated to con- 
vey a fair view of Cranmer’s character, and the 
manners of the times in which he lived; and 
from the pleasing and unprejudiced style of his 
writing, he has succeeded in throwing the sem- 
blance of novelty over a subject somewhat defi- 
cient in that particular, from the frequency 
with which it has already been handled, either 
in praise or vituperation. We therefore readily 
lend his work our recommendation, as being 
the most impartial and complete historical nar- 
ration of the life of this celebrated churchman. 








The Navy “ at Home.” 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1831. Marsh. 

WE have had several sailors’ books of late, de- 
scriptive of the sea and those who live upon its 
bosom, to which number we do not think the 
present performance can be deemed a very 
popular addition. Scenes of low and uninte- 
resting association do not acquire attractions 
from being painted with minute accuracy ; and 
it is a gross mistake to fancy that the vulgari- 
ties of the cock-pit can bear the test of repeti- 
tion even in society, and far less of printing 
and perusal as a picture of manners. There is 
a laboured attempt at smartness, too, in this 
narrative, which, like all forced humour, in- 
stead of making us laugh, makes us yawn; 
and looking at it in the graver light, as likely to 
do honour to or. depreciate the naval character, 
we must say that the author has only suc- 
ceeded in raising the most unfar im- 
pressions of the class to which we presume he 
belongs. For example, the introduction of the 
ne At this ingiant, fl 

t this instant, aaring 88 


same supply: 
came thundering down the ; 


adder, and drag- 
ging something im shape, dressed in a 
red coat after him, the midshipman (Mr. Theo- 
philus Tugjunk) who bad been in the boat for 
the said provender, and who now ¢alled out 
with a voice of thunder, or rather the growl of 
a bear, to which quiet and well-bred quadruped 
he bore no bad resemblance, either in make or 
disposition, ‘ I say, hoy! avast there! halves! 
d——. my eyes, not so fast—don’t gammon a 
fellow—here’s a lad wants something as well as 
yourvelres—poq ve ne ‘eae { he in such a 

y hurry: come, in there, young- 
ster! sheer off!’- After which pithy exordium 


P 
he thrust the unfortunate being round the table, | Own plundered 





among the youngest at the lower end; where, 
having jammed him into a place between two, 
who seemed in no hurry to maka room, he 
regained his own seat (left vacant, near the 
caterer) in a twinkling, seized on the remains 
of one of the ponderous quarterns, which he 
generously divided with his protégé, throwing 
it along the table, and calling out to * pass it 
up’ and ‘give the youngster a cup and saucer, 
and knife, d his eyes!’ So busy by this 
time, indeed, were the whole fraternity, that 
their new and fancifully dressed guest was 
hardly noticed, nor was it without sundry 
ng of eyes’ (which we take to be synony- 
mous with the sweet gentle ‘ my gracious and 
’ of young ladies), that the unfortunate 
subject of this our history (for it was no less a 
personage) obtained a cup and saucer.” 

Such is a specimen of the language; and 
elsewhere throughout these volumes we find 
terms yet more coarse and offensive, such, in- 
deed, as ought never to have passed the ordeal 
of a decent pen, and still less have appeared in 
any publication of the present day, when ex- 
ternal decorum, at least, is demanded by the 

‘ood sense and good taste of the country. 

ilth, oaths, and obscenity, are not, we surmise, 
entertaining to any description of readers ; and 
it is only in these qualities that the writer of 
the Navy at Home differs from, and is in- 
finitely inferior to, the Naval Sketch-Book, or 
Captain Maryatt’s volumes,* much as we had 
to condemn their lapses. We have also no- 
ticed, that the author, by drawing derogatory 
portraits of all ranks on board of ship, has lower- 
ed the profession of which he was a member; but 
pe we do not think, and we are glad of it, that 

e has had the honour of being a real seaman, 
—for we discover so many errors in naval 
phraseology, that we may safely conclude they 
never fell from a sailor. Thus, for instance, 
vol. i. p. 78, we are told, “ Jack was dancing 
round, the capstan bars,’? whereas Jack could 
only be turning round with the capstan bars; 
and, again, in the next page, we have “ pull 
together,” for the nautical term of ‘* héave 
together.” At page 90, we have “ beans” 
served out among the provisions,—a thing, we 
believe, never seen in the navy; and at page 
99, it is asserted (in contradiction to the fact 


that the captain alone can inflict corporeal| 


punishment), “‘ there was a too unlimited power 
left with the officers throughout the ship, down 
to the smallest brat, of inflicting instant and 
corporeal punishment for the most trivial mis- 
take, occasionally ; the severity of which was 
only moderated by the quantum of anger occa- 
sioned at the moment: this species of punish- 
ment was generally inflicted by the boatswain’s 
mate on the spot, either with his rattan, or 
with a more cruel instrument a ‘ rope’s end,’ 
quite as:severe as the Russian knout.” 

@ have noted a few of these matters to 
shew that the writer had no pretensions to 
undervalue his predecessors in the same style 
of composition, or set himself up as a model. 
The following practical remarks, however, merit 
consi tion. 

‘“€ Looking with the eye of experience at a 
more noble race of fellows, most officers know 
that they prefer a prompt and calculated severe 
suffering, to a tedious task, or a stoppage of 
grog not one in fifty but would cry out, ‘ O, 

my eyes, give us a dozen at the ay 
at once ; but no black list, no stopping a feller” 
grog!’ Besides, as to tasks, they are almost as 


+ amot other stale or stolen parts, with 
Navy at Home is stuffed, we find the King’ 


¥ 





and lists multiply as in the chancellor's court; 
and having a sort of convicts about the decks 
busy at a needless labour, when there is quite 
enough to do in the regular routine of duty— 
and thought hardly used by all the rest of the 
men (for offences of all sorts are forgotten the 
next minute), is, after all, but an indifferent 
succedaneum. Supposing the positive stripes 
could be avoided— but they cannot, these very 
men are sure, in the end, to furnish the ordi. 
nary periodical quota for the wltima ratio. 
That this number may be small or excessive, 
depends more on the captain than themselves. 
Men throughout the service are pretty much 
alike, and are, like household servants, what 
their masters make them—we say the captain, 
and it would seem to fling a responsibility on 
his shoulders unjustly disproportionate. But 
who does not know, among naval men, that the 
officers of the ship ‘ trim’ themselves, as well as 
their sails, to the wind that blows ? — ‘trim’ 
themselves they must —if for the better, so 
much the better; and how many thousand 
various shades are there harmonised and finely 
blended, simply from the master hand ! in fact, 
in whatever way duty is carried on — whether 
the men are peaceable, happy, and do their 
duty well, or whether the exact contrary is 
perceptible — one can never be very far out, in 
giving the commander the entire credit, good 
or bad: like the wheels of a clock, they will 
not go well while the main-spring is defective ; 
though indeed, to carry on the simile, they 
may and do go, after a fashion.” 

e need proceed no farther with a work of 
this sort, the chief characteristics of which are 
all the vulgar coarseness of a low cockney cap- 
tain’s clerk, without any of the wit or eccentri- 
city of the tar; of silly twaddle ; of revolting 
descriptions, where the forcible and pathetic 
are aimed at; and of the repetition of poor 
stories, which could not amuse even a galley- 
stoker. We conclude with the author’s notice 
of his own powers : — 

“ The next in order was a young fellow of 
very good family, who had been long at sea, 
and was up to quite as much as this salt-water 
quill-driver, and had, indeed, out-slanged and 
out-blackguarded him in a regular jset-to, in 
which the whole mess sat umpires.” 

He is the very person to earn such a victory. 





Constable's Miscellany, Vol. LX VI.—Switzer- 
land, the South of France, and the Pyrenees, 
in 1830, Vol. J. By Derwent Conway, 
author of “ Solitary Walks through many 
Lands.” Edinburgh, 1831, Constable and 
Co. : London, Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

SwiTzZERLAND is beaten ground to go over, 

and we doubt whether the pages before us con- 

tain any striking novelty. Still, the book 1s 8 

very pleasant and a very readable one: those 

who have not visited the country will find 
much information communicated in a lively 
manner; and those who have previous and 
rsonal knowledge will find it agreeably Te. 
reshed. A collection perchance is the best 
exemplification of the varieties of a traveller. 
& The coiffure of the women of Basil pleased 
me. In place of tying a handkerchief close 
round the head, as is the almost invariable cus- 
tom in the French provinces, or of covering the 
hair with tinsel ornaments, as is usual on the 
German frontier, the Swiss, at least the Bast. 


's| ois, adopt the simple mode of fixing a bow 


broad b! riband a little forward from ba| 
crown of the head, allowing the two vand “A 
ends to fall halfway down the forehead. 18 


*|does not disGigure a pretty face, and gets of ¢ 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Jain one. I did not find the taste of the Basi- 
ois so conspicuous in every thing else. Al- 
though the rain had ceased, they still carried 
their umbrellas unfurled, tg dry them; and 
these exhibited more than athe colours of the 
rainbow. The favourite colours were bright 
red, yellow, and pink; nor did the ladies of 
Basil shew more taste in colours, than the wo- 
men in humbler ranks. Their parasols exhi- 
pited quite as gaudy an array, and, being silk, 
the colours were even brighter. * * * 
I have never travelled in any country where 
the people talk so much about liberty, as in the 
country of the Grisons—above all, in the Enga- 
dine. ‘This,’ said a peasant to me at a little 
village in the Ober Engadine, where I shall by 
and by conduct the reader, ‘ this is the only re- 
public in the world, and we are the only free 
people!’ and I have no doubt he spoke as he 
believed. ‘Touch the very smallest of our 
rights,’ said another in the village of Pont, 
‘and revolt would instantly follow.’ If the 
rights vaunted by these people did really exist, 
their determination to preserve them might 
be easily accounted for. The Engadine is shut 
out from the rest of the world by high and al- 
most impassable mountains. The defile of the 
Finstermuntz, on the side of the Tyrol, might 
be defended by a handful of resolute men ; and 
if a single rock were blown up in the pass from 
Chur by Mount Albula, the only vestige of a 
road ‘would be swept away; and the only 
entrance to the country would then be by 
the tremendous chasm below, and up a cataract 
of two or three hundred feet. But the liberty 
so much spoken of by the Grisons, and of which 
they are so proud, has noexistence, When we 
say that the country of the Grisons is a repub- 
lic, that no distinction of rank is ostensibly re- 
cognised, and that every individual has a voice 
in the election of representatives, we enumerate 
all its pretensions to the enjoyment of perfect 
political liberty; but much more than this is 
wanted, before a country can be said even to 
approach such a state of political liberty as is 
compatible with the existence of any organised 
government ; and in all beyond what I have 
enumerated, the Grison republic is deficient. 
That first and greatest safeguard of the rights 
of a free people, the liberty of the press, is un- 
known. pay is published that is not pre- 
viously read by the public authorities, and ap- 
proved; and so far off are the Grisons from 
trial by jury, that the courts of law hear and 
determine with closed doors. So far, indeed, 
is this principle carried, that the council, or 
representative body of the canton, holds its de- 
liberations in secret. There are some things, 
indeed, of a public nature, with which the 
Grisons have much reason to be pleased, though 
these by no means result from their form of 
government, but from the smallness of the state. 
I allude particularly to the absence of taxation. 
There ig no imposition or tax of any kind. 
The expense of the government, &c. is defrayed 
by the dues charged upon the transit of mer- 
chandise through the canton ; so that the Gri- 
sons themselves pay nothing for the mainte- 
nance of their state. * * * 
The scene in this inn afforded a fair specimen 
of Grison enjoyment. Fourteen villagers were 
ted at a long table, each with his cap on, 
which each no doubt fancied the cap of liberty. 
A small wooden plate, with some bread and 
cheese, and a small bottle of wine, stood before 
each. The conversation was energetic and 
grave ; its theme was politics—the politics, not 
of the world—not of Europe—not even of 
Switverland—but of their own canton. ; 
Seemingly the most respectable of the group, 








perceiving that I listened to the conversation, 
and suspecting that I was unacquainted with 
the language in which it was carried on, com- 
manded silence, and addressing me in French, 
told me, that I had here a specimen of the 
manner in which the Grisons spent their even- 
ings. ‘ When the labour of the day is ended,’ 
said he, ‘we assemble here—we order our 
chopin of wine, and discourse upon the privi- 
leges we enjoy. You have no liberty in Eng- 
land to compare with ours ;’ and yet, the man 
who was the eulogist of liberty, was himself the 
village tyrant :—so the person who spoke En- 
glish informed me. : * % 

“¢ The reason why so many of the young men 
left their country to seek fortune in other quar- 
ters, was not owing to any dissatisfaction with 
home, nor even to a vague desire of seeing the 
world; but that this arose from a certain habit 
of thinking, which teaches every peasant of the 
Engadine, from his earliest youth, to look with 
horror upon a state of dependence; and as 
every father cannot leave to a numerous family 
a patrimony sufficient to secure them all against 
dependence, one or two sacrifice themselves to 
the general good: and so sober and industrious 
is the general character of the Grisons of these 
valleys, that the greater number of those who 
have left their home when youths, return to it 
before their best years be over, and before the 
death of friends and relatives has robbed home 
of its greatest charm. For the most part, these 
young men carry away with them from 300 to 
500 francs. ‘They direct their steps to any of 
the great cities —to Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, 
or Bourdeaux, and perhaps spend a hundred 
francs upon their journey. Three or four hun- 
dred francs are therefore left, one half of which, 
perhaps, they offer to the master of any well- 
frequented café or restaurant, as a fee, to be 
taken as a garcon. Activity and industry re- 
commend them to the master, civility to the 
customers, and saving habits soon produce a 
little store. A knowledge of pastry, acquired 
at home, renders them useful; and perhaps, 
after some time, this department is confided to 
their care. At all events, in the course of a 
few years, they generally open a confectioner’s 
shop, and in it acquire a sufficient sum to carry 
back to their native valley, though not yet suffi- 
cient to purchase repose. They then become 
travelling merchants between their own coun- 
try and those parts where they purchase 
foreign ‘articles for home consumption ; and it 
frequently happens, too, that, even after their 
permanent settlement at home, they retain a 
shop in some distant city, to which they pay 
an annual visit. In the absence of the pro- 
prietor, the business of the shop is not intrust- 
ed to a stranger, but is always conducted by 
some young man of the same valley, or perhaps 
of the same village, who is fortunate enough to 
get at once into so excellent a road to fortune, 
and who willingly pays some hundred francs 
for the privilege. In time, he purchases the 
proprietory, and becomes rich in his turn.” 

‘In the Grisons, as in many other parts of 
Switzerland, the sexes rarely mingle in society. 
A man seldom visits in company with his wife; 
and it scarcely ever happens that young men 
and women are found in the same party, unless 
when visits are made to the houses of near re- 
latives. But to this strict limitation of inter- 
course there is one very extraordinary excep- 
tion. In Chur, there is what they call a ré- 
union of young men; that is, unmarried men, 
from about twenty to twenty-eight years old. 
During the winter, this society has two or 
three balls, generally given at some place out 
of town; and each member of this réunion, 
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which comprises all the respectable young men 
of the town and neighbourhood, invites a young 
lady. The invitation is always accepted, with 
consent of her parents; and on the appointed 
evening, the young lady is put under the pro- 
tection of her cavalier, who conducts her in a 
sledge or carriage to the place appointed for the 
ball. None of the parents are present; the 
party is composed entirely of young unmarried 
persons. The ball continues till three or four 
next morning; and when it breaks up, each 
gentleman conducts his partner home. This, 
I say, is a very extraordinary exception to the 
strictness otherwise observed in the intercourse 
between young persons of opposite sexes, and 
cannot fail to produce its results. The Grisons 
are doubtless as susceptible as the people of 
other countries ; and it is evident that a custom 
like this must greatly encourage the formation 
of attachments. Now, what would any one 
naturally infer from the existence of this usage, 
knowing to what it must lead? They would 
presume, that the young men composing this 
réunion were all of them young men of so 
much respectability, and of such worldly pro- 
spects, that it was almost a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the parents of the young ladies to which 
of them their daughters were united. Nay, 
one might almost go the length of inferring, 
that this réunion was formed by the young 
men, and sanctioned by the old people, pur- 
posely to facilitate the marriage of sons and 
daughters. But all this is far from being the 
case: there are no such things as marriages of 
inclination. If, as must often be the case, a 
proposal is made by a member of this réunion 
to the young lady whom he has been accus- 
tomed to escort, it immediately becomes a 
matter of diplomacy. If the suitor be agree- 
able to the young lady’s parents, he is accepted, 
and the fiancée goes to no more balls, even in 
company with her intended husband: her 
visiting days are over until the marriage takes 
place. But if the marriage proposed be not 
acceptable to the parents of the young lady, 
there is an end of the affair: she must get the 
better of her attachment, and may continue to 
go to the balls; though etiquette and prudence, 
of course, forbid that she should continue to 
have the same escort.” 

Mr. Conway does not give a very favourable 
picture of the Grisons’ honesty; and their 
liberty, at all events, they seem resolved to 
keep for themselves : — 

* I scarcely ever changed a piece of money 
in the Grisons, that an attempt was not made 
to give less than its value; and, at the same 
time, presuming upon my ignorance of Swiss 
coinage, money either altogether false, of de- 
preciated value, or useless in the country of 
the Grisons, made a part of the change. Mo- 
derate overcharges I do not complain of, because 
I lay my account with them. But these, when 
very gross, become mere robbery; and of this 
description was the demand made at Ilanz, 
where I now am. I had bread, milk, and two 
eggs, for supper—this was all the house afforded ; 
and for breakfast, I had bread, butter, sugar, 
and hot water to make tea, which I carried with 
me. The whole of these could not have been 
worth one franc ; and in the morning, when I 
demanded my bill, I was told it amounted to 
nine francs. ‘1 requested to know the’particu- 
lars. Supper three francs, breakfast three francs, 
bed three francs. I told;him [whom ?] the 
charge was quite absurd. He shrugged his 
shoulders. I told him it was at least three 
times what would be charged for the same 
accommodation in England. * C’est pogsible !" 
said he, with the greavest coolness; * mais nous 
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sommes a present en Suisse.’ I told him I 
would not pay it. ‘* How can you help it ? 
said he, with the utmost effrontery; and, in 
short, I purchased leave to go upon my journey 
by submitting to be robbed. I could mention 
several other instances of robbery to match 
this. And with respect to begging in the 
Grisons, how do the peasants manage to re- 
concile their cupidity with their independence ? 
They manage in this way. They employ their 
children to beg in the neighbourhood of Chur ; 
and, on the road to the Bains de Pfeffers, 
where the inhabitants are accustomed to see 
strangers, you cannot pass a hamlet without 
being assailed by children; while the parents, 
richer, perhaps, than you are, stand at the door 
with an air of Grison independence. But this 
is not all:—when I have refused to give any 
thing, (and, I need scarcely say, I always did 
refuse,) I have been frequently hooted at, and 
pelted with stones; and, upon one occasion, 
when I turned back, to bestow a little whole- 
some chastisement upon some boys past the 
age of children, two or three men, and as many 
women, all of whom had seen the misconduct 
of the boys, rushed from the cottage-door, and 
shewed, by their menaces, that I should act 
wisely in submitting to be pelted with stones 
in so free a country as the Grisons. So much 
for Grison honesty and Grison civilisation.” 

“ There is a law peculiar to this valley, 
which forbids the transference of small parcels 
of property. A man must sell all, or none; he 
cannot sell his meadow-land without his moun- 
tain-grazings also, nor these without his wood; 
so that the multiplication of very small pro- 
prietors, and the division of land, is checked. 
There are several other curious laws and usages 
peculiar to Grindelwald—one, among others, 


that a man cannot bequeath his property to his 
children by testament, or according to his own 


wishes. He must divide it into parts, and his 
children draw lots for their separate inherit- 
ances. There is yet another usage still more 
extraordinary—so extraordinary, indeed, that 
I took great pains to inform myself upon the 
subject, as I could with difficulty bring myself 
to give credit to it; yet, however incredible it 
may seem, I feel that I am entitled, from the 
inquiries I made, to assert the existence of the 
usage. When persons are married, in what- 
ever rank they may be, the bride passes the 
twenty-four hours previous to the celebration 
of the ceremony, with her intended husband as 
his wife ; and I could not learn that a refusal 
to celebrate the marriage had ever followed 
this uncommon license. Unlike many other 
parts of Switzerland, marriages in this valley 
are generally marriages of inclination.” 

There is an interesting account of M. de 
Fellenberg’s establishment; a philosophical ex- 
periment, of which we have frequently spoken 
in the Literary Gazette. 

We should think the next-coming volume 
would be interesting, as the south of France 
and the Pyrenees are less known than the parts 
treated of in the present. 











The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 
By Thomas Keightley, Esq. 8vo. London, 
1831. Whittaker and Co. 

A propvucTion like the present, of diligent 

research, philosophical comparison, and gene- 

ral intelligibility, embracing within moderate 
limits a view of the mythology of Greece and 

Rome, was a desideratum in our literature 

which we are glad to see filled up. Differing 

essentially from the imperfect treatise of Tooke, 
and from the mystic reveries of Creutzer, Mr. 

Keightley has presented us with a classical 





and scientific work, at the same time forming 
a popular compendium of his interesting sub- 
ject, and wileing the young mind to its study by 
the pleasing manner in which he has treated it. 

Of a book embracing so many topics of 
attraction, and extending to such a variety of 
discussions important to the philosophical in- 
quirer, it will not be possible to present the 
reader with an analysis within the limits af- 
forded tous. We prefer letting Mr. Keightley 
speak for himself in one or two short extracts; 
and warmly recommend the work, as by far the 
best that has appeared on the subject in the 
English language. 

“ In process of time, when communication 
with Egypt and Asia had enlarged the sphere 
of the ideas of the Greeks, the nether-world 
underwent a total change. It was now di- 
vided into two separate regions: Tartarus, 
which in the time of Homer was thought to 
lie far beneath it, and to be the prison of the 
Titans, becoming one of its regions, and the 
place of punishment for wicked men; and 
Elysium, which lay on the shore of the stream 
of Ocean, the retreat of the children and rela- 
tives of the gods, being moved down thither 
to form the place of reward for good men. 
A stream encompassed the domains of Hades, 
over which the dead, on paying their passage- 
money (vaiaov), were ferried by Charon: the 
three-headed dog Cerberus guarded the en- 
trance; and the taree judges, Minos, AZacus, 
and Rhadamanthus, allotted his place of bliss 
or of pain to each of the dead who was brought 
before their tribunal. A river called Oblivion 
(avién) was added to those of Homer’s trans- 
Oceanic region, of whose waters the dead were 
led to drink previous to their returning to 
animate other bodies on earth. All these 
circumstances were, if we are to credit the 
historian Diodorus, framed in imitation of the 
customs of Egypt; where judges of the dead 
sat, in an island to which each body was con- 
veyed ere it was consigned to the tomb, to 
have sentence passed on the life and character 
of the deceased, and sepulture was assigned 
according to his merits. In this country, also, 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or anima- 
tion of successive bodies by the same soul, was 
taught ; and thence it was probably first im- 
ported into Greece. In the sixth book of 
Virgil’s AEneis will be found the richest and 
fullest description of the new-modified under- 
world, and it will not be an uninteresting 
employment to compare it with that in the 
eleventh book of Homer’s Odyssey. The poet 
Claudian, too, has with his usual elegance 
drawn a luxuriant description of the blissful 
scenes which the under-world would present, 
to console and reconcile its future mistress. 
Before we quit Aidoneus and his realms, we 
must call attention to the circumstance of 
mankind agreeing to place the abode of de- 
parted souls either beneath the earth, or in 
the remote regions of the west. The former 
notion, it is probable, owes its origin to the 
simple circumstance of the mortal remains of 
man being deposited by most nations in the 
bosom of the earth ; and the habits of think- 
ing and speaking which thence arose, led to 
the notion of the soul also being placed in a 
region within the earth. The calmness and 
stillness of evening succeeding the toils of 
the day, the majesty of the sun sinking as 
it were to rest amid the glories of the western 
sky, exert a powerful influence over the human 
mind, and lead us almost insensibly to picture 
the west as a region of bliss and tranquil- 
lity. The idea of its being the abode of the 
departed good, where, in calm islands, they 





dwelt * from every ill remote,’ was then an 
obvious one. Finally, the analogy of the 
conclusion of the day and the setting of the 
sun with the closg of life, may have led the 
Greeks to place iae dwelling of the dead in 
general in the dark land on the western 
shore of Ocean.” 

The next extract relates to the celebrated 
Eleusinian mysteries, of which Mr. Keightley 
offers the following solution : 

“ In the very early ages of Greece and italy, 
and probably of most countries, the inhabitants 
of the various independent districts into which 
they were divided had very little communica. 
tion with each other, and a stranger was re. 
garded as little better than an enemy. Each 
state had its own favourite deities, under 
whose especial protection it was held to be, 
and these deities were propitiated by sacrifices 
and ceremonies, which were different in differ. 
ent places. It is further to be recollected, that 
the Greeks believed their gods to be very little 
superior in moral qualities to themselves, and 
they feared that if promises of more splendid 
and abundant sacrifices and offerings were 
made to them, their virtue might not be ade. 
quate to resisting the temptation. As the best 
mode of escaping the calamity of being deserted 
by their patrons, they adopted the expedient 
of concealing their names, and of excluding 
strangers from their worship. Private fami. 
lies, in like manner, excluded their fellow. 
citizens from their family sacrifices; and in 
those states where ancient statues, aérolites, 
and snch-like, were preserved as national palla. 
dia, the sight of them was restricted to the 
magistrates and principal persons in the state. 
We are to recollect, that Eleusis and Athens 
were independent of each other till towards 
the time of Solon, The worship of Demeter 
and the Kora was the national and secret 
religion of the Eleusinians, from which the 
Athenians were of course excluded, as well as 
all other Greeks. But when Eleusis was con- 
quered, and the two states coalesced, the Athe- 
nians became participators in the worship of 
these deities; which, however, remained so 
long confined to them as to have given 
origin to a proverb (’Arrixel r& ’EAsuoina), ap- 
plied to those who met together in secret for 
the performance of any matter. Gradually, 
with the advance of knowledge and the de. 
cline of superstition and national illiberality, 
admission to witness the solemn rites cele- 
brated each year at Eleusis was extended to 
all Greeks, of either sex and of every rank, 
provided they came at the proper time, had 
committed no inexpiable offence, had performed 
the requisite previous ceremonies, and were in- 
troduced by an Athenian citizen. These mys- 
teries, as they were termed, were performed 
with a considerable degree of splendour, at the 
charge of the state, and under the superintend- 
ence of the magistrates ; whence it follows, as 
a necessary consequence, that the rites could 
have contained nothing that was grossly im- 
moral or indecent. There does not appear to 
be any valid reason for supposing, as many do, 
that any public discourse on the origin of 
things and that of the gods, and other high 
and important matters, was delivered by the 
Hierophant, or person who bore the highest 
office in the mysteries; whose name would 
rather seem to be derived from his exhibiting 
the sacred things—ancient statues, probably of 
the goddesses—which were kept carefully 
covered up, and only shewn on these solemn 
occasions. The delivering of a public discourse 
would, in fact, have been quite repugnant ° 
the usages of the Greeks in their worship 
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the gods, and the evidence offered in support 


of this supposition is extremely feeble. But 
the singing of sacred hymns in honour of the 
goddesses always formed a part of the service. 
The ancient writers are full of the praises 
of the Eleusinian mysteries, of the advantages 
of being initiated, i. e. admitted to participate 
in them, and of the favour of the gods in life, 
and the cheerful hopes in death, which were 
the consequence of it. Hence occasion has 
been taken to assert, that a system of religion 
little inferior to pure Christianity was taught 
in them. But these hopes, and this tranquil- 
lity of mind and favour of Heaven, are easy 
to be accounted for, without having recourse 
to so absurd a supposition. Every act per- 
formed in obedience to the will of Heaven is 
believed to draw down its favour on the per- 
former. The Mussulman makes his pilgrim- 
age to the Kaaba at Mecca, the Catholic to 
Loretto, Compostella, or elsewhere ; and each 
is persuaded, that, by having done so, he has 
secured the Divine favour. So the Greek, who 
was initiated at Eleusis,_whose mysteries, 
owing to the fame in which Athens siood, the 
able writers who so loudly extolled her and 
every thing belonging to her, the splendour 
and magnificence with which they were per- 
formed, eclipsed all others,—retained ever after 
a lively sense of the happiness which he had 
enjoyed when admitted to view the interior 
of the illuminated temple, and the sacred 
things which it contained, when, to his ex- 
cited imagination, the very gods themselves 
had seemed visibly to descend from their Olym- 
pian abodes, amidst the solemn hymns of the 
officiating priests. Hence there naturally arose 
@ persuasion, that the benign regards of the 
gods were bent upon him through after-life ; 
and, as man can never divest himself of the 
belief of his continued existence after death, 
a vivid hope of enjoying bliss in the next life. 
It was evidently the principle already stated, 
of seeking to discover the causes of remark- 
able appearances, which gave origin to most 
of the ideas respecting the recondite sense of 
the actions and ceremonies which took place 
in the Eleusinian mysteries. The stranger, 


In fine, we may say with the author to the 
student—Accipe. 





Captain Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels. 
[Second notice. } 

WE return with unabated interest to this 
agreeable skimmer of ocean life and adven- 
ture. The lively extract with which we illus- 
trated our preceding notice put us in so good- 
humoured a vein, that we should be quite 
content not to intrude upon less agreeable 
matter; but such is the influence of bad ex- 
ample— which all condemn, yet still pursue— 
that even in the present instance we can only 
express our regret at Captain Hall’s having 
been induced to deviate from his fair-weather 
course, —and then follow him ourselves. The 
portion of his work to which we are about 
to advert, is among the latter pages of the 
second volume, where, leaving his delightful 
subject, and happy way of treating it, he be. 
takes himself to outrail the railleries of the 
reviewers on the subject of a former publication, 
—his Travels in North America. We must, 
nevertheless, premise, that we are by no means 
certain that he is sincere in his sharp attack 
upon “ fire-side and library-keeping”’ critics : 
we remind ourselves of his being a man of war, 
well versed in strategy; and it may be only a 
weak invention, to revive the drowsy attention 
of the public to this much-injured scion of his 
pen. If, however, in earnest, we confess our 
surprise ; for it is not an age since he himself 
assumed the critical sword and balance, and on 
a subject where it was perhaps not altogether 
unreasonable for those who think deeply, and 
consequently change rarely, to look for a Minos 
of a little more political experience, and less 
doubtful consistency, than was to be found un- 
der the hood of the Tory novice. We cannot, 
indeed, discover in what way Captain Hall has 
been ill-treated: he went to the United States 
for the expressed, and in no way concealed, 
purpose of limning our brother Jonathan. 
Now, no one is easy while sitting for a portrait ; 
and surely, after having sat, or as, probably, 
our Transatlantic friends would say, having 


dazzled and awed by his own conception of| squatted, an opinion may be offered as to the 


the sacredness and importance of all that he| likeness. 


We believe the painter was dissatis- 


beheld, conceived that nothing there could be} fied with the materials there afforded him to 


without some mysterious meaning. What this 
might be, he inquired of the officiating minis- 
ters, who, as various passages in Herodotus 
and Pausanias shew, were seldom without a 
tale, a iseds adyos (sacred account), as it was 
called, to explain the dress or ceremony, which 
owed perhaps its true origin to the caprice or 
Sportive humour of a ruder period. Or, if the 
initiated person was himself endowed with in- 
ventive power, he explained the appearances 
according, in general, to the system of philo- 
sophy which he had embraced. It was thus 
that Porphyry conceived the Hierophant to 
Tepresent the Platonic Demiurgus, or creator 
of the world; the‘ Torch-bearer (Daduchus), 
the sun: the Altar-man (Epibomius), the 
moon; the Herald (Hierokeryx), Hermes ; 
and the other ministers, the lesser stars. 
These fancies of priests and philosophers have 

n by modern writers formed into a com- 
plete system; and St. Croix in particular de- 
scribes the Eleusinian mysteries with as much 
minuteness as if he had been actually himse!f 
Mitiated.”’ ° 

We must not omit to mention, that the 
work contains some very beautiful etchings 
from the antique, selected from Millin’s superb 
Galérie Mythologique, and most accurately 


work out his canvass; he had no idea of find- 
ing society upon so low and equal a scale; it 
was a shock to his cultivated mind to have 
vice protruded on him without a courtly veil— 
to look upon honesty linked with vulgar blunt- 
ness, and real courage with blustering vanity ; 
to behold the honoured staff and truncheon 
of command intrusted to ignoble names, and 
wielded by vile hands, —and, in direct oppo- 
sition to his lurking aristocratical principles, to 
find all this accompanied with a more even dis- 
tribution of happiness than in any other part 
of the globe. ‘The United States, as a late au- 
thor well observes, “ is only just setting out on 
the path of history ;” the face of the country is 
too majestically featured with wood and water, 
and has been as yet too little disturbed, to 
suffer the pettiness of ornate or minute de- 
scription ; and the population is of too coarse 
and homely a cast, to allow any high exaltation 
of praise, or attack of rude asperity. That 
Captain Hall made a most able use of a few 
materials, is beyond dispute; but he should 
not be dissatisfied if the world refuses to receive 
his opinions on the same terms as his informa- 
tion. We have observed that those who sud- 
denly change either their religious or political 
tenets are invariably the most violent and 





nions and associates ; and the gallant author, - 
in his mild mention of the Liberal party, will 
not be the exception to our remark. 

We have now but little to stop us in regaining 
our course of hearty commendation ; but this lit. 
tle is on a subject with which we are completely 
at variance with the writer’s opinions. He holds 
that, for the well-being of our navy, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to tempt the aristocracy with 
the bounty of speedy promotion, as an induce- 
ment for them to embark in this profession, 
that they may, by their habits, infuse a gentle- 
manlike spirit through the service. With regard 
to the infusion of a gentlemanlike spirit by such 
means, it is quite the argumentum ad ab- 
surdum: indeed, if our recollection be not 
sadly astray, most of the naval sprigs of nobi- 
lity we have seen, rather appear to have taken 
their tone from the cockpit than to have given 
one to it; and it is pretty certain that the navy 
makes manners, as well as men. ‘This is well 
exemplified in our present patriot monarch,who, 
untouched by the refinements of the highest 
society, still retains the characteristic straight- 
forwardness and blunt expression of the British 
sailor, combined with a fine sense of honour 
and gentlemanlike feeling. The unfair distine- 
tion of speedy promotion, putting aside the 
public odium that attaches to it, is of itself de- 
structive to the noble caste it is meant to 
serve; for it tends to confirm indolence, to 
foster pride and unnatural pretensions; it is a 
clog upon genius, a death-blow to honourable 
exertion, and a principal reason why so few 
of lordly title and lingage are to be found upon 
the roll of Britannia’s naval heroes. Having 
now expressed our opinions upon these trifles— 
for trifles they are in comparison with the general 
merit of the work,—it will be our duty to select 
some passage whereby we may lead the reader's 
mind to the same conclusion that our own has 
arrived at from a closer perusal ; which is, that 
these volumes do infinite honour to their au- 
thor, may be of infinite service to the naval 
profession, and are sure of being productive of 
infinite pleasure to the very many who will 
certainly read them. Through the whole range 
of English literature it would be perhaps diffi- 
cult to light upon a specimen of autobiography 
more simply elegant and more purely natural 
than the following :— 

** Various circumstances conspired to give 
me, very early in life, what is called a taste tor 
the sea. In the first place, I came into the 
world in the midst of a heavy gale of wind ; 
when such was the violence of the storm, and 
the beating of the rain, that there were some 
thoughts uf removing the whole party to a less 
rickety corner of the old mansion, which shook 
from top to bottom. So strong, indeed, was 
the impression made on the imagination of 
those present, by the roaring of the surf, close 
at hand, the whistling of the wind in the 
drenched forest, and the obvious rocking of the 
house, under the heavy gusts of that memorable 
gale, that, as soon as I was old enough to un- 
derstand any thing at all, the association be- 
tween the events of my future life, and those 
of my birth-night, began to be sown in my 
mind. ‘hus, long before I shipped a pair of 
trousers, I felt that a salt-water destiny was to 
be mine; and as every body encouraged me to 
cherish these early predilections for the sea, I 
grew up with something of the same kind of 
certainty of becoming a sailor, as an elder bro- 
ther does of becoming a country geutleman, 
from his knowing—*‘ for quickly comes such 
knowledge’—that the estate is entailed upon 
him. The holydays, also, which released me 
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School of Edinburgh, were passed in the coun- 
try, on a part of the ru sea-coast of Scot- 
land, peculiarly calculated to foster nautical 
propensities. During the weary months which 
preceded and followed these six delicious weeks 
of liberty, my thoughts, instead of being de- 
voted to the comprehension of abstract rules of 
grammar, which it was our worthy preceptor’s 
sole object in life to drive into us, invariably 
strayed back to the picturesque and iron-bound 
shore, as it is happily termed in naval language, 
along which I was wont to ramble in full enjoy- 
ment during these holydays. So incessantly, 
indeed, was the contrast presented to my ima- 
gination, between the cramped routine of school 
discipline, and the glorious freedom of the sea- 
beach, that I took little or no interest’ even in 
the games which filled up the play-hours of the 
other boys; and, from dwelling upon these 
thoughts day and night, I became so gloomy 
and wretched, that the bare recollection of my 
feelings at that period often makes me shudder, 
though more than thirty busy years have since 
passed over my head. The master of our class 
was as excellent a man, I believe, as could be ; 
but he would have deemed it a shocking crime 
against his calling—which he very naturally 
considered the first on earth—to have allowed 
that any one boy possessed a particle more of 
feeling, or was conscious of more independence 
of thought, than his companions. Still less. 
could he understand that any boy should pre- 
tend to have aspirations and wild fancies— 
dreams he called them—the object of which 
lay far beyond the boundary walls of the play- 
ground. Accordingly, I dragged on a tolerably 
profitless and painful existence for several 
years; though, perhaps, with a little manage- 
ment, this period might have been rendered 
not only useful, but happy. Once only, during 
my continuance in this limbo, as the Spaniards 
call the purgatory of children, I was addressed 
in a very kind manner by the head master, 
though a severe personage in his way, as far as 
regarded the use of the formidable strap, or 
taws, which in Scotland sapply the place of the 
wholesome birch of English seminaries. He 
took me on one side, and said, in a tone so un- 
usual in the despotic government of schools in 
those days, that it made me start,—‘ How 
comes it, little fellow, that you are always so 
gloomy ; and that you never play as the rest 
do, but look for ever as if some misfortune had 
befallen you ?? I answered, ‘ that the confine- 
ment of the school was much too great, and 
that I could not bear being always treated as 
if I had no feelings or peculiar wishes worthy 
of separate consideration.. That it was not the 
number of hours’ confinement I complained of, 
but the awkward selection of the periods. Let 
me, sir,’ I said, ‘ but choose the time for study, 
and I will cheerfully work even much longer. 
At present, the day is totally cut up and de- 
stroyed.’ He smiled, patted me on the head, 
and said the hours and discipline could not be 
changed, merely to suit the fantastic taste of one 
boy. I knew this well enough already; in 
fact, I was not so absurd as to suppose that a 
public school could be maintained on my vi- 
sionary principles, or that any rules could be 
established for their government but such as 
took account of average abilities, and made 
allowance for an ordinary share of feeling and 
patience. Whether or not my quantum of 
sensibility were needlessly great, is of little 
consequence: it certainly was so different from 
that of my companions, that it completely pre- 
vented my profiting, in the mean time, by the 
opportunities of this school, and drove me to 


away from its thraldom. Certain very trouble- 
some misgivings, also, as to the future, cate 
across my juvenile thoughts about this epoch ; 
especially as to the probabilities of happiness in 
that wide world of freedom for which my soul 
panted, and of which I knew nothing, except 
by description. I happened, one day, to get 
hold of Gray’s Ode on a distant Prospect of 
Eton College—a poem fraught, it is true, with 
images of the highest possible beauty, both of 
thought and of expression, but most of which are 
certainly far better calculated to beget despond- 
ency than hope, by teaching that school days are 
unavoidably happier than those of after-life. 
What the ‘march of intellect? may have done 
lately to remedy this matter, I cannot say ; 
but in my time, and at the particular school 
alluded to, the season of boyhood was, to me at 
least, any thing but a happy one; and I well 
remember, after reading the poem in ques- 
tion, exclaiming, in a state of great despair, 
‘If it is certain that my fature life is to be 
more wretched than this, which is now so 
full of misery, what, alas ! is existence worth ?” 
In this terrified frame of mind, I dived into 
various other works, but, to my sorrow, very 
seldom met with any thing of a more consola- 
tory nature. Nor was it till many years’ trial 
of the wear and tear of actual life, that I came 
to learn the fallacy of most of these assertions 
respecting the comparative happiness of school ; 
and to feel assured that the whole, or nearly 
the whole matter, lies essentially with ourselves, 
since, in any situation in life, the amount of 
our happiness will be found to bear, in the long 
run, a pretty exact ratio to the heartiness with 
which we perform our duty. Whereas Gray’s 
Ode, Young’s Night Thoughts, and other som- 
bre productions, too often thurst into the hands 
of young people, would almost seem to incul- 
cate the notion that the most virtuous persons 
are the least happy, and that life is necessarily 
filled with care and remorse, instead of being, 
as it really is, to those who choose to make it 
so, a scene of high enjoyment — not, indeed, 
one of unmixed enjoyment, but one in which 
the pleasures generally far outweigh the sor- 
rows. It has, accordingly, always seemed to 
me a libel on our nature, and a perverse mis- 
application of the gifts of Providence, to con- 
sider that the earliest days of life must of course 
be the happiest. It may do very well, in poeti- 
cal fiction, to talk of childhood being the ‘ sun- 
shine of the breast ;’ but surely the true, broad 
daylight of life, not poetically, but practically 
speaking, is to be found at a later period, when 
the faculties are far more matured, and the will 
is left free. Be all this, however, as it may, I 
never lost a minute in hurrying away from 
school, the instant our examinations were end- 
ed. At these periodical trials, it may be well 
supposed, I never cut any great figure; for, I 
contented myself with trying to keep a little 
above the middle, partly because some -_ sat 
thereabouts to whom I was attached, and partly 
because the particular bench alluded to was near 
the fire. As soon as the term of imprisonment 
was over, I flew to the coach-office, and never 
felt perfectly satisfied that all was right and 
safe, till fairly seated on the top, by the side of 
my friend the guard, and bowling along the 
high road. On reaching the country, the first 
object always was to hunt out some of the 
fishermen on the shore, who readily engaged to 
give me a row next morning. After a sleepless 
night of anticipated delights, I commonly found 
myself, at sunrise, in a fishing-boat, half a 
league from the coast, surrounded by congenial 





rest my only prospect of happiness in getting 





spirits—fellows who had no idea of Cuore 
and who were willing, either from bribery, or 











from motives of professional sympathy, to con. 
sider me as somebody, and not to reckon me as 
a mere zero, serving no other purpose but to 
augment the numbers of a school without having 
any value in myself. At all events, these hardy 
boatmen were 80 much amused with my enthu- 
siasm about their art, that they took great 
pleasure in feeding my young fancy with tales 
of nautical dangers and hardships, the joyous 
excitement of which placed the dull drudgery 
of syntax in sad contrast. On these expedi- 
tions, however, I was always wofully sea-sick ; 
for the boats, or cobbles, as they are called, were 
not altogether so tidy as a man-of-war’s gig; 
besides which, they generally enclosed a due 
allowance of bilge water, and decayed remnants 
of forgotten fish. So that my taste for the sea 
had often tough work to hold its ground, against 
the deranged action of the stomach; and it must 
be owned that I often leaped on shore again, to 
the enjoyment of steady footing and an atmo- 
sphere less fishified, with a half-uttered vow at 
my lips that I would never tempt the ocean 
more. This slight infidelity to my beloved ele- 
ment, however, was always very transient, as 
it seldom lasted longer than the time it cost to 
climb the high, steep bank, which guarded the 
coast. From this elevation, the view extended 
far up the Firth of Forth on one hand, with 
many a mountain lying between it; right out 
into the German Ocean in front; while the 
scene was bounded on the right, or eastern 
side, by the noble promontory valled Fast Cas- 
tle, better known as the Wolf’s Crag of the 
Waverley Novels. To my young fancy this 
seemed the grandest of all landscapes — and 
still, after I have rambled for more than a 
quarter of a century over the earth’s surface, 
and made personal acquaintance with some of 
the sublimest works of nature, my opinion of 
the beautiful scénery in question is not changed, 
otherwise than by increased admiration. In- 
deed, it will often require much time, and more 
extended means of comparison, as well as the 
assistance of just conceptions of what is really 
meant by the great and beautiful in nature, 
which spring from experience alone, before we 
can fairly estimate the advantages which fre- 
quently lie at our very doors. This will apply, 
perhaps, to other things besides scenery— but 
it is with that alone I have to do just now— 
and certainly few things can be imagined more 
brilliant than the view from the part of the 
coast in question. For the sea at that point be- 
ing a great commercial thoroughfare, is gene- 
rally studded over with vessels of various sizes 
and descriptions, and, I may add, of colours. 
For what the lights and shades of heaven do 
not perform in this respect, the seamen do for 
themselves, by tanning their sails, and painting 
the ships of many different hues. As these 
vessels i rifted past, and dropped, one by one, 
out of sight, beyond the horizon, I felt the 
most eager desire to follow their wanderings 
into those wide seas, about which I had so often 
read —where the land is lost sight of for months 
together, and where every evening brings fresh 
stars into view, and every bird and fish, as well 
as every breath of air, indicates another cli- 
mate, and almost another world. In the mean- 
time, however, my operations in nautical affairs 
were necessarily limited to the horse-pond, upon 
which, by the assistance of an obliging carpen- 
ter lad, I managed to make the first fair trial 
of that element with which, in lag it > 
my happy lot to become so familiar. iT ves- 
sel ochitived of two or three rough logs, filched 
from the farm-yard, and sundry planks nailed 
or lashed ‘across them. A mast was readily 
obtained by the abstraction of a bar from the 
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nearest paling. But considerable difficulty |a mile or two of our very door. Perhaps there 
arose as to the sail; for canvass was a material |are few more exciting spectacles than a vessel 
much beyond our finances or influence. At | stranded on a lee-shore—and especially such a 
length my ingenious companion— who, by the | shore — which is fringed with reefs extending 
way, distinguished himself in after-life as of bet out, and offering no spot for shelter. The 
ship-builder —suggested the idea of employing | hapless ship lies dismasted, bilged, and beat 
one of the mats used by thé gardener to protect | about by the waves, with her despairing crew 
his plants from the frost. Thus, step by step, | clinging to the wreck, or to the shrouds, and 
our gallant vessel was at last rigged out; and pore cries totally inaudible in the roar of 
on the second day of our labours, every thing | the sea—while at each successive dash of the 
being ready, and the wind fair, we started from | breakers, the number of the survivors is thinned, 
one end of this inland sea, and, after a pro-/ till, at length, they all disappear—the gallant 
sperous voyage of about ten minutes, by ‘God’s bark goes to pieces— and the coast, for a league 
grace’—to use thé quaint language still printed | on either side, is strewed with broken planks, 
in bills of lading—more than by any skill of | masts, boxes, and ruined portions of the goodly 
our own—we reached the other extremity, | cargo, with which, a few hours before, she was 
without any serious disaster. The plesure| securely freighted, and dancing merrily over 
which this primitive voyage inspired, has never | the waters. But it is the greatest of all mis- 
since been much exceeded. 1t was the first | takes to suppose that the actual contemplation 
unalloyed happiness I had ever experienced, | of such disasters, still less the description of 
and at once opened up a néw prospect of hope | hardships, has any tendency to divert a young 
and resolution, which rendered the weary load mind from following its original bent, towards 
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of school existence somewhat less intolerable | 
than it had been before. It also gave mea fore- 
taste of the joys of enterprise, and independent 
command, which, in their turn, called up in- 
numerable visions of successful resource, sur- 
mounted difficulties, and all the demi-savage 
delights of such a life as that of Robinson 
Crusoe, with the additional advantage of that 
great adventurer’s experience. Little did I 
then think, and, in fact, it was nearly impos- 
sible I should reasonably think, that the realities 
of lifé could ever reach these imaginary con- 
ceptions. And yet I have lived to experience 
that, sanguine as I ‘then was, these anticipa- 
tions’ fell much short of the glorious reality, 
which is almost every where to be met with, 
Indeed, I may say, with perfect truth, that in 
all these voyages and travels, I have generally 
found things more curious, and more interest- 
ing, in all respects, than I had looked for—or, 
if the career of curiosity has at dy time been 
checked, it has only beén followed by a more 
ardent pursuit, and ultimately by still higher 
rewards. This process of feeding the curiosity 
was well enough exemplified by a series of very 
éxciting, though often painiful and seemingly 
discouraging, incidénts that occurred every year 
on the coast already mentioned, as forming the 
scené where I passed the holydays. Ten leagues, 
or thirty geographical miles, due north of the 
house in which I was born, lies the Bell Rock, 
just off the mouth of the Tay, and close to the 
northern side of the great estuary called the 
Firth of Forth. At the time I am speaking of, 
this rock was justly considered one of thé most 
formidable dangers that the navigators of those 
seas had to encounter; for its head was merged 
under the surface during greater part of the tide, 
and at no time did it make any shew above the 
water. There was nothing to be done, there- 
fore, but to keep well clear of the mischief, 
or, as seamen express themselves, to give the 
rock a wide birth. Ships, accordingly, bound 
for the Forth, in‘their constant terror of this 
ugly reéf, were not content with giving it ten 
or even twenty miles of elbow-room, but must 
needs edge off a little more to the south, so as 
to hug the shore, in such a way, that, when 


a profession of such varied and high excitement 
as that of the sea. At all events, the effect of 
each succceding shipwreck I witnessed, was 
only to stimulate me more and more to pursue 
the object of all my thoughts, waking or dream- 
ing. I can recollect, however, being conscious 
of a feeling of awe, approaching at times to 
dread, as 1 saw the waves curling themselves 
over these devoted vessels, and gradually tearing 
them to pieces as the tide advanced. But still 
there was always more of confidence and plea- 
sure in the prospect which my mind’s eye con- 
jured up.to itself beyond these stirring adven- 
tures. To this day there is told a traditional 
story amongst our fishermen, of my having 
once contributed to save a ship’s crew, by en- 
gaging some country people to transport a boat 
from a distance, across the hills, ina cart. The 
account farther sets forth, that I had only a few 
halfpence in my pocket; and that when these 
proved insufficient to induce the carter to go 
out of his way, I stoutly asserted I had autho- 
rity from my father to offer five pounds for any 
such assistance. Upon this pledge the cart was 
freighted with its unwonted cargo, and the boat 
was brought in time to the spot. I have no 
recollection whatsoever of this incident ; but 
something of the kind may possibly have oc- 
curred, or, more probably, may have been 
merely talked of amongst the fishermen, my 
great patrons and admirers. These things, by 
making me feel not so utterly useless in the 
world, as I was made to appear at school, must 
have united me by still stronger ties to the ani- 
mating profession to which I grew up, appa- 
rently as a matter of course.” 

We have now only to thank Captain Hall 
for the pleasure we have felt on perusing his 
work, and to wish him a fair and prosperous 
voyage to his destined port of public favour. 





Burnes’ Visit to the Court of Sinde. 
[Second Notice: conclusion.] 


Tue Ameers of Sinde greatly doubted the me- 
dical skill of one so young as Mr. Burnes; but he 


the Beloche rule, which requires the physician 
to swallow one pill before he administers 
another. Mourad Ali (he tells us) positively 
refused to take any remedy without this pre- 
vious ceremony ; and as my cowplaisance could 
not bring me to inflict on myself the nauseous 
dose more than twice, an unfortunate attend- 
ant was sélected as the subject of experiment, 
and underwent, without mercy or necessity, 
such a course of continued sweating and purga- 
tion, as must have left on his mind aal body 
any thing but a favourable impression of the 
English mode of practising physic. Latterly, 
when I became more intimate with the Ameers, 
the custom was dispensed with; though they 
took care to intimate to me that their doing so 
was the highest compliment they could have 
paid me, and even made so much of the matter, 
as to direct their envoy to bring it to the notice 
of the governor of Bombay, as an extraordinary 
proof of their confidence and friendship for the 
British.” 

The sulphate of quinine was proved to be of 
invaluable efficacy on this occasion; and Mr. 
B. states, that ‘* their highnesses, the moment 
they discovered the effect of the quinine, seized 
the phial which contained it without ceremony, 
and ordered it to be sealed and locked up for their 
own proper use at a future period. Even after- 
wards, when I myself fell sick, no solicitations 
could induce them to part with a single grain, 
though I was dangerously ill; and when, at 
my departure, I made a request for the bottle 
in exchange for another, as it was one which 
belonged to a valuable medicine chest, the pro- 
posal was at once rejected, evidently from an 
idea, that it might share with its contents some 
supposed talismanic virtue.” 

Speaking of the wealth and splendour of the 
Ameers, Mr. B. says, “ Of all the things cal- 
culated to engage the attention of a stranger 
on visiting the court of Sinde, none will excite 
his surprise more, or is really more worthy of 
observation, than the brilliant collection of 
jewels and armour in possession of the Ameers. 
A great part of their immense treasure con- 
sists in rubies, diamonds, pearls, and emeralds, 
with which their daggers, swords, and match- 
locks, are adorned, and many of which they 
wear as rings and clasps on different parts of 
their dresses. The fall of the Cabil monarchy 
has reduced to indigence and ruin most of the 
princes and nobility of that kingdom, and has 
forced them to part with ornaments of great 
value, many of which have been bought up, 
at low prices, by persons sent by the Ameers 
to take advantage of their necessities. Mer- 
chants, with precious stones, are encouraged 
to visit Sinde from all parts of Asia, in conse- 
quence of the ready market they meet with at 
the capital for their valuables ; and one or two 
Persian goldsmiths are engaged at court, where 
they work in. enamel, and contrive expedients 
to display the jewellery of their masters to 
advantage. The art of enlaying letters of gold 
on steel has also been brought to the greatest 
perfection by these artisans. The Ameers have 
agents in Persia, Turkey, and Palestine, for 


soon inspired them with confidence, by curing|the purchase of swords and gun-barrels, and 
Mourad Ali of his disease, which was’ not | they possess a more valuable collection of these 


the wind chopped round to the riorthward, as it immediately dangerous, though ‘ his brothers, articles than is probably to be met with in any 


often did, these over-cautious navigators were 
apt to get embayed in a deep bight to the west- 
ward of Fast Castle. If the breeze freshened 
before they could work out, they paid dearly 


Futteh and Ghoolam Ali, had died of, or rather 
perhaps with, complaints of a similar nature, 
which seem to be hereditary in the family ; 


other part of the world. I have had in my 
hand a plain unornamented blade which had 
cost them half a lac of rupees. They estimate 


and he himself had gone so far as to make his| swords by their age and the fineness of the 


for their apprehensions of the Bell Rock, by will, settle his property, and prepare long writ- steel, as shewn by the johar and awd, or tem- 


driving upon lédges fully as sharp, and far more} ten advices for his children.” 


extensive and inevitable. Thus, at that time, 


Yet there was 
something whimsical in the treatment, from 


per and watering. One, which Kurm Ali pre- 
sented to me, bears the Mahommedan date 


from three to four, atid sonietimes half a dozen | the doctor’s being obliged to go shares with his | 1122 (a.p. 1708,) and was valued in Sinde at 








vessels used to be wreckéd every wiuter, within 


patient in all his prescriptions, ** according to 





two thousand rupees. The armory of their 
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highnesses is graced with swords which have 
been worn by almost every prince renowned in 
Asiatic story; and I have had the honour of 
trying the balance of weapons which had been 
wielded by Shah Abbas the Great, Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed Shah Doranee, the present king of 
Persia, and ages other equally illustrious per- 
sonages. The blades are embellished with in- 
scriptions in gold, which, in the case of those 
belonging to members of the family who are 
Sheahs, usually consist of short prayers to 
Huzrut Ali for aid and protection; and in 
that of the others, of verses from the Koran, 
or appropriate quotations from Persian authors. 
On all belonging to Kurm Ali I observed the 
words Bunduh Ali Mohammed, ‘ the slave of 
the descendants of Mahommed Kurm Ali;’ 
and on that he gave me, besides a couplet from 
the Shah Nameh, there was one of his own 
composition, together with a stanza from the 
pen of Wullee Mahommed. Meer Nusseer 
Khan presented me with one on which were 
inscribed six lines written by himself for the 
occasion, and where my own name is intro- 
duced. The swords do not appear heavier 
than our common English sabres, but they are 
differently balanced ; and I have seen one of 
the young princes with a single stroke cut a 
large sheep in two pieces ; a feat which some- 
what reminded me of that told of the famous 
Saladdin in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of the 
Crusaders.’ There is a certain mode of 
striking with them, which requires great prac- 
tice and dexterity, as one of Meer Ismail 
Shah’s sons broke a very valuable blade in a 
similar experiment a short time before I went 
to Hyderabad. Our English cutlery, which is 
80 generally esteemed throughout Europe, has 
little value in the estimation of the Ameers. 
They had never heard of a sword from Great 
Britain of any price; and I raised their cu- 
riosity to the utmost by informing them that 
his Majesty had lately presented one of his 
great lords (the Duke of Northumberland) 
with one worth a lac of rupees. They seemed 
to be fully sensible, however, of the superiority 
of our gun-locks, a number of which they 
entreated me to beg the government to procure 
for them. I saw several expensive and highly- 
finished fire-arms which had been presented to 
them, from time to time, by our authorities 
in India, thrown aside as useless, without their 
locks, which had been removed to put on their 
own fowling-pieces. For the shape and ap- 
pearance of the latter I must again refer to the 
frontispiece to Pottinger’s Travels. Those 
belonging to the Ameers resemble the two 
there delineated, with the addition of being 
highly ornamented. The barrels, which are 
all rifled, are chiefly brought from Constan- 
tinople ; they are about double the length of 
ours, and of a very small calibre. The Sin- 
dians never use small shot, and they place no 
value on pistols or detonating locks. When 
they observed that their jewels and armour 
excited my admiration, some of them made a 
point of appearing differently decorated every 
day, and always handed me their swords for 
examination.” 

The Indus, called Sindh by the natives, has 
undergone, and iscontinually undergoing, great 
changes ; but Mr. B. anticipates the time when 
the British influence shall extend to Sinde, and 
this classic river once more become the me- 
dium of a mighty intercourse between the 
interior of Asia and the uttermost points of 
India. 

Having allowed so much of our space to this 
volume, we must refer the history of Cutch 
and other parts to those interested in Indian 





subjects, to whom, as well as to the public gene- 
rally, we can most cordially recommend Mr. 
Burnes’ production. 








Aldine Poets. Vol. XI. The Poetical Works 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt. London, 1831. Pic- 
kering. 

Tus volume is got up in the same style of 

excellence as its predecessors. A life of Sir 

Thomas Wyatt is prefixed, painstaking, but 

dry ; and utterly deficient in those critical re- 

marks which should form part of biographies 
like these: it is far fitter for an antiquarian 
than a poetical series. 





Irishmen and Irishwomen. By the Author of 
“ Hyacinth O’Gara,” &c. 12mo. pp. 219. 
Second edition. Dublin, Tims; mdon, 
Hamilton and Adams ; Edinburgh, Waugh 
and Innes. 

A voLumE full of pictures of conspiracy, 
murders, burnings, executions, such as the 
newspapers weekly contain of the gem of the 
ocean and finest pisantry on earth. The ca- 
tastrophe is to enforce the advantage of reli- 
gious instruction, 





Select Female Biography ; comprising Memoirs 
of eminent British Ladies, derived from 
original and other sources. By the Author 
of “ the Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 
Displayed.” Pp. 395. Second edition. Lon- 
don, 1829. Harvey and Darton. 

A SELECTION of memoirs, made with much 

good taste and feeling. All the biographies 

tend to illustrate the beneficial effects of reli- 
gion on the female character. Perhaps the 
term ‘* eminent”’ is a misapplication ; for many 
of the sketches are of individuals, some little 
known, and, in two instances, anonymous: 
but examples so amiable and so excellent cannot 
be too widely diffused. We much approve this 
little volume. 





Agape ; or, the Sacred Love-Pledge. By Mrs. 
Lachlan, author of “ Leonora,” &c. 12mo. 
Pp. os London, 1831. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 

WE do not see the utility of the present vo- 

lume: it is a large collection of sacred texts; 

selected, we must say, with more zeal than 
judgment. If designed as a present, it were 
far better to give the’ source of these pages. 

We shall not improve upon the Bible. 





Mischief. pp. 46. London, E. Moxon. 
WE were, of course, attracted by the captivat- 
ing title of this poem; and soon ran it through. 
Having done so, it appears to us only neces- 
sary to say that it displays considerable talent, 
and is, take it all in all, a sort of inferior 


Beppo. We should not like to say that it is 
immoral and indecent ; but it sails as near the 
wind as possible in both these respects, and 
will hardly do good to readers of any class, sex, 
or age. 








A Treatise on Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
By the Rev. D. Lardner, LL.D., &c. 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 1831. 

THE 17th No. of Dr. Lardner’s “‘ Cabinet Cy- 

clopedia’” has just made its appearance, and 

fully sustains the favourable opinion we have 
already expressed as to the merits of this va- 
luable compendium of modern science. 

The principles both of hydrostatics and pneu- 
matics are too well explored to admit of any 
thing like novelty. -The editor has, therefore, 
with great judgment, devoted his labours to 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


their most recent application to the common 
purposes of human economy. It is this view 
of scientific literature which forms the distin. 
guishing feature of Dr. Lardner’s excellent and 
popular series. 








The Pleasures of Benevolence, a Poem. Pp. 108, 
London, Holdsworth; Edinburgh, Waugh 
and Innes. 

“ On, fallen mid evil days!’ may any young 
writer now exclaim, who adventures forth on 
the sea of public favour with a slight volume of 
poems. Yet there is much in these pages that 
merits praise; harmonious verse, and a vein of 
good and kindly feeling, which in former times 
would have won notice. 








Alibeg, or the Tempter. By William Child 
Green, Author of the ‘** Abbot of Mont- 
serrat.”” 4 vols. 12mo. A. K. Newman and 
Co. London, 1831. 

TuERE is a great deal of invention and variety 

in these pages; and to the lovers of a wonder- 

ful, mystical, and mysterious narrative, we com- 
mend them. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


W. J. Broperip, Esq., in the chair. The 
usual Report was read. Balance in favour of 
the Society, on last month’s account, was stated 
at 7691. There was an increase of 385/. during 
the last quarter, as compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. In the month 
of March nearly 7000 persons visited the gar- 
dens, and upwards of 1000 the museum. 
Amongst the donations to the Society were 
500 East Indian bird-skins, embracing about 
eighty different species, presented by Mr. 
Heath, of Madras, to Mr. Vigors, and by the 
latter gentleman to the Society. The Report 
further stated, that ‘all the female kangaroos 
presented by his Majesty had produced young : 
so had the Ais doe, and several others. One 
of the Cereopsis geese, which had laid eggs early 
in the season, hatched one ; the remainder hav- 
ing been unfortunately frozen. These are birds 
of the southern hemisphere, whose natural 
time of breeding corresponds with the English 
winter ; and it is an interesting speculation in 
science, adds the Report, to ascertain whether 
the effect of climate may so far counteract the 
natural impulses of this species, and of others 
of the same hemisphere, as gradually to assimi- 
late their period of breeding to those of the 
species of our own latitudes. Difference of 
temperature had a manifest effect on the male 
Wapiti deer ; the one kept warm at the garden 
having shed its horns six weeks before those of 
its species at the farm; whilst the rapid and 
almost daily increasing growth of the new 
horns is obvious to every visitor. The Report 
gave much satisfaction. It was resolved that 
the anniversary meeting should be held in the 
rooms of the Horticultural Society, or others of 
proper dimensions. Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Vigors were put in nomination: the former as 
President, vice the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
and the latter Secretary, as heretofore; am 
arrangement which met with much approba- 
tion. A number of ladies and gentlemen were 
elected into the Society. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Dr. HENDERSON in the chair. Two commu- 
nications were read; the first was on the culti- 
vation of the carnation, by Mr. May; and the 
other on the double-flowering yellow sweet- 
briar, by John Williams, Esq. The author is 
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of opinion that in the course of a few years 
there will be no end to the varieties of the 
rose. Last year gave to him three new seed- 
lings from a bed raised from seeds of the single 
villosa and pollen of the double Scotch rose: 
the leaves resembled the spinosissima, but 
much more vigorous. It was announced that 
the annual féte would be celebrated on Wed- 
nesday the 22d of June, instead of Saturday 
the 18th of the same month. There was a very 
fine show of plants in flower at this meeting, 
and several varieties of the apple and pear in 
excellent preservation. 


EXETER HALL, 


THE object of this building, the most strik- 
ing of the architectural improvements in the 
Strand, which has recently been opened, is 
to afford increased and suitable accommo. 
dation for the anniversary and other meet- 
ings of the religious, charitable, and scien- 
tific institutions of the metropolis. It con- 
sists of a spacious hall, 130 feet in length by 
76 in breadth, and capable of holding upwards 
of 2,500 persons, which is designed for the 
meetings of the larger societies: a second-sized 
room, 58 feet long and 31 feet 6 inches wide, 
for smaller meetings, and calculated to contain 
an audience of about 600; together with twen- 
ty-three other rooms, of different sizes, in- 
tended for committee rooms and offices,—several 
of which are already occupied. 

The building is said to have cost about 
28,000/.; nearly the whole of which sum has 
been raised by subscription, in shares of 50/. 
each; and it is conceived, that the income 
arising from the use of the large rooms, and 
the rent of the offices, will be sufficient to give 
a reasonable return (which is in no case to ex- 


ceed five per cent) on the capital subscribed. 

he want of a building of this description 
has been long and severely felt ; and its com- 
pletion, we have no douht, will tend materially 
to promote the interests of the various benevo- 
lent and scientific institutions in London, as 
well as prove a great public convenience. 








PINE ARTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION. 
[Second Notice.]} 


No. 161. The Grand Entrance to Rouen 
Cathedral. D. Roberts.—Painted to the very 
letter of the description quoted in the cata- 
logue from ** Cotman’s Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy :”—“ The western front forms a tout- 
ensemble of the most imposing character. The 
very discrepancy in the different parts, by in- 
creasing the variety, adds to the effect of the 
whole.” Every body knows Mr. Roberts’s 
talents; and they were never more finely ex- 
emplified. 

No. 164. Minna and Brenda. J. Inskipp. 
—A natural and tasteful display of Mr. In- 
skipp’s powers in colouring and effect. 

, No. 179. Badinage. J. Inskipp.—The Puck- 
ish character of playful humour is well calcu- 
lated to inspire the spectator with a sympathetic 
feeling of mirth. 

‘ No. 180. Waiting for a Customer. H. C. 
Slouse.—We hope that the excellent qualities 
of this performance will render the appeal com- 
prised in its title irresistible, and that a cus- 
‘omer for it will soon be found. 

No. 181. Still Life. Lonsdale, jun.—In the 
present, as in other performances of the same 
kind, this young artist has turned his pots and 
Pans to good account. Nothing that we have 
seen in the best works of the Flemish school 





appears to us to have gone beyond this little 
picture, either in truth, tone, or execution. 

No. 186. Carnarvon Castle. E. Childe.— 
We have so frequently seen this distinguished 
feature of Welsh scenery exhibited under the 
effect of gloomy grandeur, that it is an agreeable 
surprise to us to find it thus cheerfully lit up, 
as well as invested with some of the best qua- 
lities of art. 

No. 187. Portrait of J. Carew, Esq. J. 
Simpson.—Truth and simplicity are the quali- 
ties of this, as well as of other admirable por- 
traits which we have seen from Mr. Simpson’s 
pencil. That he was an assistant of the late 
accomplished President’s, is a sufficient warrant 
of his talents; but the style of his works is 
quite distinct from that which might occa- 
sionally be called the glitter of Sir Thomas's 
pictures. 

No. 202. Van Dyck courting the pretty Pea- 
sant of Savelthem. F. De Brackeleer.—A 
painted libel. The great artist, whose beauti- 
ful and noble countenance we have been accus- 
tomed to see beaming from the canvass with an 
air of sweetness and dignity conformable to the 
recorded character of the original, is here re- 
presented, lolling at an ale-house door, with a 
vulgar visage flushed by liquor, toying with a 
coarse country hoyden, on whom the epithet 
‘* pretty’’ has been most gratuitously bestowed. 
We do not find fault with Mr. De Brackeleer’s 
technical skill; we only wish him a better 
taste. 

No. 208. Coast of East Lothian, Bass Rock 
and Tantallon Castle in the distance. J. Ewe- 
bank.—Great as is the rivalry in this depart- 
ment of art, and numerous and striking as are 
the qualities displayed in it, there are a no- 
velty of style and an excellence in the present 
performance which entitle it to high distinction. 

No. 213. Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
Spectator, in Spring Gardens. T. Clater.— 
In spite of the vigorous efforts of modern 
genius and talent to displace them, the charac- 
ters and scenes of Addison still are, and will 
long remain to the English public, “ familiar 
as household words.” In the representation 
of the passage which he has chosen for illustra- 
tion, Mr. Clater has happily availed himself of 
the splendid and characteristic costume of the 
time, and has exhibited his usual skill and 
fidelity in the gloss and texture of its various 
parts. The light and the effect are admirably 
managed, and the garden scenery has all the 
gaiety and variety of Watteau. 

No. 220. The Larder. G. Lance; No. 233. 
The Christmas Present. W. Derby. —The 
superlatives of language would fail in attempt- 
ing to describe the felicitous execution displayed 
in the representation of these tempting assem- 
blages of ‘* the good things of this life.” 

No. 222. The Chase, Portraits. R. B. 
Davis. — The lines quoted in the catalogue 
furnish so excellent a comment on this truly 
able performance, that we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing them : — 

«* See my brave pack, how to the head they press, 

Justling in close array ————_—. 

—————— the hunter's cheering shouts 
Float through the glades, and the wide forests ring— 

.How merrily they chant !——— 

See, the swift courser strains ! his shining hoofs 

Securely beat the solid ground.” 
In contemplating the animated scene, snatches 
of old songs, all tending to prove how skilfully 
the painter had done his part, came across our 
memory. We even caught ourselves humming 
aloud, — 

*« And a hunting we will go!” 

A resolution, alas! more easily made than car- 
ried into effect. The general composition, so 
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contrived as to preserve all the technicalities of 
the amusement without any injury to its pic- 
torial character, the beauty, high condition, and 
spirited action of the horses, the eagerness and 
impetuosity of the dogs, the rich and diversified 
foreground, the extensive (although somewhat 
slightly painted) champaign in the distance, — 
all combine to produce a most pleasing and ex- 
hilarating effect; and to shew how justly Mr. 
Davis is entitled to the honour which we un- 
derstand has been conferred upon him, of 
being appointed Animal-Painter to our beloved 
Sovereign. 

No. 234. Cattle and Figures on the Bank 
of a River; Evening. J. Dearman. — This is 
one of the best specimens that we have seen of 
the talents displayed by Mr. Dearman in cattle 
and in river scenery. It may vie with the 
works of Cuyp, in some of those qualities for 
which that great artist was distinguished. 

No. 235. The Captive. R. Farrier. — Most 
willingly would we rescue so fair a damsel from 
her confinement, but our days of chivalry are 
long since past. We must enter our protest, 
however, against the situation in which one of 
Mr. Farrier’s best-finished pictures is placed. 

No. 246. Landscape Composition. Rev. J. 
Thomson.—The character of this landscape 
composition—with which the tones are in per- 
fect accordance—is that of sublimity; and the 
style in which it is executed is that of an 
adept. 

No. 255. The Carrier Pigeon. R. Edmon- 
stone.—The bird is here introduced as playing 
no unimportant a part in the sentimental drama 
of the picture. It is evidently the messenger 


of love. 

(To be continued.) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Victim of Seduction. A series of Paint- 
ings by Messrs. J. and G. Foggo, illus- 
trating the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s pathetic 
Poem of ** the Sorrows of Rosalie.” 

TueEseE paintings are seven in number, and 

follow in the course of the poem, describing 

the most prominent incidents from “ the eve 
of elopement”’ to the despair and climax of the 
victim’s sufferings in the death of her infant. 

The pictures are of a cabinet size, and exe- 

cuted with suitable finish ; while the character 

and expression of those who figure in this 
pictorial drama are justly, and in many in- 
stances powerfully depicted ; and if it be true 

“nn *« Pictured morals strike the mind, 

And through the eye correct the heart,” 

the painters are entitled to that share of com- 

mendation which is due to such results. 

Interior of Westminster Abbey. From a Draw- 
ing, of the same size, by G. Cattermole, 
Esq.; engraved by W. Woolnoth. Lon- 
don, H. Teesdale and Co. 

Tus magnificent interior, engraved in the 
highest style of line engraving, and enriched 
with the ceremonial of the funeral of Henry V., 
is a production of peculiar interest. In the 
architectural parts it is beautiful, and the in- 
troduction of the figures has superadded that 
splendour of effect which distinguishes the 
pencil of Mr. Cattermole. The print is at 
once classical and gorgeous; a very fine speci- 
men of drawing and engraving. 


The Bridemaid. Painted by E. T. Parris; 
engraved by John Bromley. London, Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

No admirer of the natural and affecting in the 

conception of art, and of the excellent in exe. 








cution, can forgét Mr. Partis’s exquisite pro-' 
duction of the Bridemaid, which we rejoice to 
sée hére multiplied in the most pleasing style, 
by the skill of J. Broniléy. None of the 
beautiés of the coniposition are lost; but; on 
the contrary, the tender sentiment of the af- 
a mye 2 poe with all .- 
éffect, éxcept what colour in painting gave, 
the obigtnal: 


The Bride, Painted by Leslie, R.A.; en- 
graved by James Thomson. Same pub- 
lishers. 

ANOTHER exquisite performance, and most 
delicately engraved: The soft and lovely ex- 
pression of the head, the light and gauzy cos- 
tume, the action of drawing on the glove, and, 
in short, every part of the picture, are sweetly 
and harmoniously touched. 


The Enthusiast. Painted by the late Theo- 
dore Lane, who lost his life by an unfortu- 
nate_accident, May 2Ist, 1828; engraved 
by Robert Graves, Same publishérs, and 
for the benefit of Mr. Lane’s widow. 

A MEMORIAL of the graphic humour of an 

artist, sorrow for Whose melancholy faté is re- 

vived by the contémplation of a production of 
so much whim and Trollery. The old géntle- 
man with the gout angling in a tub, and hav- 
ing all the appurtenances pertaining to his 
rahe passion around him — fishing basket, 
landing net, baits, Isagc Walton, &c., is ad- 
mirably delineated. ‘The intense watchful- 
ness of the angler for the bobbing of his float ; 
and the contrast of the good fireside, the medi- 
cines on the table, &c. &c. form indeed a Tale 
of a Tub, worthy of universal acceptation. 

The engraving, too, does honour to the burin 

of Mr. Graves; and, in every point of view, 

we earnestly recommend .the plate, as equally 
deserving of patronage from its own 
merits, and the laudable ground of its publica- 
tion. 


Portrait of Cooper, the American Novélist.— 
A very spirited engraving 0° Mr. Cooper is the 
embellishment of the New Monthly Magazine 
for the présent month. This mode of attracting 
popular attention seems to be gaining ground. 
From the femalé nobility of La Belle Assemblée 
we have now got to a series of literary charat- 
ters; and these we cannot buf consider very 
appropriate ornaments to a literary magazine. 
Mr. Cooper’s is a marked countenance; such 
as might have been expected from his writings. 
A memoir accompanies thé portrait. 


The Afternoon Nap. Drawn on Stone by W. 
Sharp; from a Painting by F. P. Stephanoff. 
WueEn the cat is away, the mice will play, 
Stiys thé adage ; and when old papas take their 
afternoon’s nap in the sultry summer, their 
pretty daughters may chance to shew some 
signs of affection for their young sweethearts :— 
ait least Sd it is very playfully depicted here ; 

and the lithography is extremely clever. 


Fancy Bali Dresses, The Loire Intérieure, 
No. 2. North Holland, No. 3. Spooner. 
No. 2 for us, though No. 3 is not amiss. These 
costumes are very pretty, and we should think 
would be great favourites with the fair. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 

To the Editor, §¢. 
‘Str,—Allow me a small space in your paper to 
call the attention of the country, and more 
particularly those who take @ lead in the en- 
ent of the Fine Arts, to the present 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





can contemplate the magnificent and beautiful 
works which it contains without feeling sorry 
and ashamed that a building has not yet been 
found or built suitable for their reception, and 
worthy of one of the first nations in the world. 
The lower room in particular,—in which are 
Hogarth’s admirable series of Mariage a la 
Mode; a fine specimen of Cuyp, a grand picture 
by Vandyck, West’s celebrated Christ healing 
the Sick, which cost three thotisand guinéas, 
besides several others;—is so extremely dark, 
that it is impossible to see them, much more to 
examine their various beauties. I understand 
also there are many pictures which cannot be 
exhibited for want of room. 

The country has lately had an increase of a 
most splendid collection of the Italian school; 
bequeathed by the late Rev. Holwell Carr, and 
also got six pictures left by the late Mr. Chol- 
mondeley, of Great Cumberland Plate. I am 
glad, however, to find that late exquisite con- 
noisseur, Mr. Carr, has stipulated in his will 
for a gallery where his munificent bequest could 
be properly seen and justly appreciated; and I 
do trust that those noblemen and gentlemen 
who are looked up to as the leading patrons of 
the Fine Arts will now exert themselves to 
procure for this country so desirable an object as 
a National Picture Gallery; it being a matter 
of surprise, from the present arrangement, that 
any individual should be induced to contribute 
to the collection; except on the sarie terms as 
Mr. Carr; whereas, were it placed on that 
scalé whith every true lover of the art in this 
country would wish, and which ought to have 
been the case, if the immense sums of money 
which are annually voted by parliament for 
public works ate taken into consideration, and 
none of which, in a national point of view, are 
of more importance than this,—I have no doubt 
that very valuable additions would be frequently 
made by the nobility and the wealthy, so as to 
render it eventually equal, if not superior, to 
any other collection in Europe.* I ~, = 





HAYDON’S NAPOLEON. 

WHEN the print of this subject made its ap- 
pearance last year, we expressed our admira- 
tion of it. That admiration is confirmed 
the present picture ;—a figure of the size of 
life, finely and carefully painted. It was re- 
marked of Wright of Derby’s celebrated ‘“* Dead 
Soldier,” that although there was but one face | 
visible in the composition, and that a counte- | 
nance of joy, the feeling which the whole 
excited was Of the deepest pathos. In Mr. 
Haydon’s work there is no face visible; and 
yet, insensible must be the spectator who can 
contemplate it without emotion. The im- 
pressions under which it was conceived and 
executed have been very forcibly and poeti- 
cally described by Mr. Haydon himself in the 
following passages, which we extract from his 
illustration of the picture :— ; 

‘* It was impossible to think of such a genius 
in captivity, without mysterious associations of 
the sky, the sea, the rock, and the sdlitude 
with which he was enveloped ; I never ima- 
gined him but as if musing at dawn, or melan- 
choly at sunsét, listening at midnight to the 
beating and roaring of the Atlantic, or medi- 
tating as the stars fe end the moon shone 
on him. In short, Napoledn néver appeared to 
meé but at those moments of silence and twi- 
light, when nature seéms to sympathise with 
the fallen, and when, if there be moments fit, 


in this turbulent earth, for célestial intercourse; 


one must imagine these would be the moments 
immortal spirits might select to descend within 
the sphere of mortality, to soothe and comfort, 
to inspire and support the afflicted. Under such 
impressions the present picturé was produced. 
I imagined him standing on the brow of an 
impending cliff, and musing on his past for- 
tunes ; I imagined sea-birds screaming at his 
feet; the sun just down, the sails of his guard- 
ship glittering on the horizon, and the Atlantic, 
calm, silent, awfully deep, and endlessly exten- 
sive. I tried it in a small sketch, and it was 
instantly purchased ; I published a print, and 
the demand is now and has been incessant ; a 
commission for a picture the full size of life, 
from one well known as the friend of artists 
and patron of art, followed, and thus I have 
ventured to think a conception so unexpectedly 
popular might, on this enlarged scale, not be 
uninteresting to the public.” 

In fine, thé simplicity and sublimity of this 
picture forcibly remind us of the exile in 
Thomson : 

« Day after day 

Sad on the jutting eminence he stands, 
And views the main that ever toils below, 
Still fondly forming inthe farthest verge, 

here the round ether mixes with the wave, 
Ships, dim-discovered, dropping from the clouds: 
At evening. to the setting sun he turns 
A mournful éye, ahd down his dying heart 
Sinks helpless.” 

A subject like this comes home to the under- 
standing of all, and is at once a theme for the 
moralist, and a lesson to ambition. 


ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 
THE last meéting for the season of the Artists’ 
and Amateurs’ Conversazione took place at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on Thursday. It was not 
perhaps so well attended as on former evenings, 
nor was there so extensive a display of works 
of art. Several, howeyer, of a very high class 
were laid. upon the tables: one exquisite sea- 
view of Bonington’s excited considerable at- 
tention ; and a large collection of lithographic 
drawings, submitted by a German artist, M. 
Schloss, were universally admired. His ana- 
tomical studies, as formerly stated by usin 
noticing his publications, aré extraordinary 
specimens of accuracy and delicate finish. To 
the student, either in anatomy or in art, they 
are acquisitions of no ordinary value. _In bid- 
ding our annual farewell to this interesting 
Sotiety, we would say a few words by way of 
advice and encotiragement. If it be intended 
to produce effécts of gréater value than meré 
atfusement, it can only be by the personal 
éxertions of such of its memibers as are artists 
—we believe it consists of séventy individuals, 
about forty of whom live by their profession. 
To such, therefore, any opportunity of exhibit- 
ing proofs of their talents or improvenient 1s 
of essential importance. As comparatively few 
of the forty, howéver, haVe aVailed themselves 
of this advantage, it may be well’ to impress 
upon them the policy and’ thé propriety of 
attending more fo this matter hereaftér. By 
s0 doing, they would at once advance their 
own initerésts, and add greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the *“* Amateurs” and visiters. 

We havé endeavoured td ascertain whether 
the Society ha’ léd to’ the purchasé and sale of 
pictures—we bélieve such has not been the 
case to any material extént. A main object of 


the Institution should be to attract customers 
(we do not usé the term disrespectfully) to their 
tieetings ; and they may bé assured, that the 
démand will be in proportion to the supply. 
This talk about buying and sélling, and getting 








state of our National Gallery. 


. Surely 00 person 





__* We willingly insert this lettet, as giving further in- 
formation respecting the Nati Gallery, and enforcing 
the opinions we have always mi ined on the subject. 


gain, may bé considered’ by sémé as derdgatory, 
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and by others as apart from the nature of the 
Institution. We think otherwise. The Society 
will do little, if it mérely amuses; or affords 
opportunities of enjoying a pleasant cup of 
coffee and some agréeable chit-chat. t is 
capable of leading to more important objects— 
the advance of art and the benefit of artists. 
We hope next year these points will have their 
due weight with the committee and the secre- 
tary—to whose industry and attention it is 
mainly indebted for the popularity it has ac- 
quired even ini this early, and by no means 
matured, stage of its existence: 


PANORAMA OF MADRAS. 

We have frequently repeated our visits to this 
beautiful painting, and always with increased 
pleasure. The presence of the sun has made a 
great difference in its effects, and so much im- 
proved its general appearance, that we feel far 
more at home in the eastern clime than when 
we stepped into it from an English winter. 
The water now splashes fervently under the 
solar rays, anid we can prefer a palanquin to a 
chariot. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

CuristMas brings its puddings and pantd- 
mimes ; Easter its buns, cakes, and magico- 
melodramas, and lends its aid in developing 
that sensible characteristic, of which, in shewing 
our respect or reverence for persons or seasons, 
we are never known to lose sight. When we 
honour public men, it is by éating a large 
dinner ourselves ; and we consecrate our sea- 
sons by setting them apart for the consump- 
tion of séme especial condiment, and the dis- 
play of some particular spectacle. At this 
theatre, the Ice Witch, by Buckstone; claims 
our wonder, like the hags of yore, from the 
multitude of her enchantments. Harold (H. 
Wallack), together with his servant, Magntis 
Snoro (Harley), are wrecked on an iceberg, 
whence they are transported by the hand of 
the Ice Witch (Miss Faucit) to her fairy 
palace. Here, like master, like man, forgetful 
of their ladye-loves, they submit to being 
treated with supernatural hospitality, and, are 
for a time very comfortably bewitched. The 
spirit of Harold becomes at length roused from 
its lethargy, and his love for Ulla (Miss Craw- 
ford) revives. The Ice Witch dismisses him 
and his follower in vengeance, and, as might 
be expected, plays them a very slippery trick. 
The hand of Harold is death to all whom it 
touches ; and the presence of Magnus Snoro, 
like that of some other great men, chills all 
who approach him. The ice and the plot 
thicken ; Gruthioff, the rival of Harold, scales 
the castle of Sweno, Ulla’s father, and forcibly 
abducts both Ulla and Minna, lier maid (Mrs. 
Waylett) ; for 

ai ee poletslid she was fair, but the maid was somewhat 

So he also thinks it meet to carry off the latter.” 


Harold returns, challenges Gruthioff, slays him 
in single combat, and rescues his betrothed, 
but dare not give her his hand, “ ’cause as how 
he’d kill her.” At last this dignus vindice 
oa is unravelled ; the Sun God appears, 
oy some light upon the matter, and breaks 
the ice, by completely thawing the power of 
the Ice Witch, Such aré “ the moving incidents 
. flood and field” which supply the means of 
splaying the gorgeous pageantry of an Easter 
Spectacle. The scenes are well contrasted ; 
wild regions of ice, thé splendour of fairy 
Palaces, and the grandeur of lordly castles, 
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succeed each other iti rapidity, ahd surpass éach 
other in brillianty: our sight, however, was 
greatly relieved by the green curtain. 

On Thursday, & farce called Netilewig Hall 
was produced : it bears a strong résemblance to 
the Midnight Hotir, Love laughs at Léck- 
smiths, and other old favourites. The first act 
went off smoothly; Mrs. Waylett sang a charm- 
ing ballad: the second act was less prosperous, 
and there was a considerable uproar at the 
end. After contradicting each other for a 
while, the ayes seemed to dvertome the noes, 
and the piece was announced for repetition. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

THERE was a crowded audience at this theatre 
on Tuesday, to witness the first representation 
of the new opera, Azor and Zemira. It is the 
Zemire und Azor of Spohr, arranged for the 
English stage by Sir G. Smart; and it says 
not a little, not only for his activity, but for 
the spirit with which every départment of this 
theatre is managed, that (as we are informed) 
it is not above six weeks since the foreign opera 
was procured for the purpose of this arrange- 
ment; and within this time, the drama has 
been translated, or rather re-writtén, the music 
adapted, the pérformers prepared, and tlie 
scenery and decorations completed. And the 
praise is the greater, since the performance did 
not betray the slightest indication of haste in 
any one of these particulars; for the opera, in 
the dialogue and English words of the songs, 
is, at least, equal to any arrangement that has 
preceded it; the pérformers thoroughly ready 
with theit parts; atid the spectacle as splendid 
and skilfully managed ds almost any thing we 
remember to have seen. The bringing out of 
this opera, we cbnceive, is ati important évent 
in the musical world, and must tend greatly 
to improve tle taste, and heighten the relish, 
for the highest species of dramatic music. 
There are many, by no means destitute either 
of natural taste or feeling, by whom the music 
of Spohr will not be fully appreciated on a first 
hearing; for it has neither the plain fami- 
lidrity of the English ballad style, nor the 
sparkling brilliancy of Rossini’s. But, in true 
simplicity, pure melody, and strong drdmatic 
expression, no music of the présent day sut- 
passes that of Spohr. Accordingly, the reputa- 
tion of this great composé, who has been 
hitherto little known, and less understood, in 
this country, is now risiig rapidly: His Last 
Judgmént is a worthy companion to the Mes- 
siah or the Creation; and Zemira ahd Aror 
stands in thé same rank with the mastér-pieces 
of Mozart: It is impossible, indeed, to listen 
to Faust, or Zemira and Azor, without feeling 
that the mantle of Mozart has fallen on the 
shoulders of Spohr. 

Azor and Zemira (we wish the title of Ze- 
mire and Azor had been retainéd) is founded 
on the pretty talé, familiar to all the ntirseries 
of Europe, of Beauty and the Beast; and this 
tale is very well dramatised: A Persiati mér- 
chant is shipwrecked o;1 an island, the residence 
of a prince condemned by an enchanter to wear 
@ savage form till the spell should be broken by 
a damsel, who, notwithstanding his hideous 
person, should love him for the beauties of his 
mind! The merchant, wandering in the 
enchanted gardens of the palace, plucks a 
rosé, which, of course, is a talisman to which 
the prince’s fate is attached. He appears, and 
threatens the intruder with death; but, at 
length, allows him to réeturh to his family, on 
condition of either coming back himself, or 
sending one of his daugliters in hjs stedd. He 





is instantly transpt hottie ; and his youngest 





daughtér; who had him to bring hér 
back a rose, as a token of his affection, resolves 
to place herself, as his substitute, in the power 
of the monster. She accordingly, and is 
treated with so much affection and generosity 
by the princé, that she loves him, notwith- 
standing his “* unprepossessing appearance ;” 
and the résult is, the breaking of the spell, ana 
the happiness of the lovers, The dramatis 
persone, besides these principal characters, is 
made up of the damsel’s two sisters, whose 
selfishness serves as a foil to her self-devotion ; 
a comic servant, and a wicked magician, with 
spirits, good and bad, who fill in as figurantes 
and choristers. 

The piece opens with an instrumental de- 
scription of a storm, commenting so quiétly 
that the audierice is hardly aware of it, till it 
begins to rise, by a fine climax, to tempestuous 
fury; and the shipwrecked merchant ar his 
servant are seen approaching a savage and 
rocky shore, in the midst of a wild chorus of 
spirits. Nothing can be finer than the manner 
in which the voices of the bewildered and 
frightened mortals mingle with the unearthly 
sounds around them. A fine bass song, by the 
merchant, Scander, is too much for the physical 
powers of Morley, though he sings it with in- 
telligence. On the plucking of the fatal rose, 
Azor suddenly appears in a threatening atti- 
tude; and his representative, Wilson, made 
this situation very effective, by the judgment 
of his costume, and the force with which he 
poured out his denunciations of vengeance. 
The trio that follows, in the form of a round, 
is exquisite; and is succeeded by 4 noble re- 
citative and air; by Azor, in which Wilson ex- 
hibited great talent. It was, however, some- 
what too low for the pitch of his voice, which 
diminished its brilliancy, and this was the case 
throughout the part. We are then transported 
to the Dom-daniel of the enchanter, who, 
alarmed at what has happened, evokes, by in- 
cantation, ati oracle to declare his fate. The 
music of this scene is taken from the Faust of 
the same author, and, we think, has never been 
excelled. It is ag wild as the famous incatita- 
tion-scene in the Freischititz, and more melo- 
dious. Zemira (Miss Inverarity) does not ap- 
pear till the second act. Her first song, ‘‘ Rosé, 
softly blooming,” is a divifie air; we know of 
nothing that can be comparéd to it bat the 
“ Voi che sapete” of Mozart. Her singing of 
it was charming, full of tender feeling, and 
the utmost purity of taste and execution. An 
air of Ali (the servant) if the Spanish, or 
rather Moorish style, is beautiful. Both in 
the music and words (which, by the way, are 
exceedingly pretty), it is full of delicacy ; and, 
though Penson found it necessary (in atcord- 
ance with his character) to give it a comic effect, 
yét that is not its true expression, and in private 
society it will dlways be suing seriously. 

In thé last act; Zemira and Azor are brought 
together ; arid the music assigned to them is 
in the very highest degree impassioned and 
delightful. The whole scene in which Zemira 
first 8€@8 Azor, and is broug.t by his tender- 
ness to feel compassion and a beginning of affec- 
tioti for him, is charming; and it was very 
sweetly acted, as wéll as ‘admirably sung. 
Wilson has gained wg. Tye on the score of 
feeling, or rather, the power of expressing feel- 
ing; for it was always obvious that the feeling 
was there, though chilled and restrdined by 
timidity. The great scena near the conclusion, 
sung by Miss Inverdrity, was a triumph for 
this accomplished vocelist. The récitative, 








which is a long soliloquy; containing much 
variety of féelitig; was deelaindedt in & manner 
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worthy of an excellent actress; and the aria 
was a blaze of splendid execution. It was re- 
ceived with tumultuous applause, and was 
almost encored,—though its great length, and 
the violent exertion which it caused, ought to 
have put that out of the question with every 
body. The two sisters found good representa- 
tives in the Misses Cawse, who did great justice 
to the difficult concerted pieces, and sung a 
duet, in the third act, in a very beautiful 
manner. 

We are happy to be enabled to speak very 
favourably of Mr. Peake’s melodrama at this 
house. Neuha’s Cave; or, the South Sea 
Mutineers, is founded upon Lord Byron’s 
poem “ The Island.” We may therefore be 
excused the plot, which consists of little more 
than the mutiny on board the Narcissa, and 
the preservation of Torquid in the submarine 
cavern, by a princess of the Tonga island. 
Keeley, as the horticulturist of the expedition, 
is the life and soul of the piece. The heroine is 
gracefully enacted by Miss Taylor, whom, never- 
theless, we shall be happy to see relieved from 
melodramatic exertions. The scenery is most 
beautiful throughout ; and our only objection 
to the drama is its termination. We are sick 
of explosions, which never seem to harm any 
body : they should only be employed by writers 
who are incapable of bringing about a dénoue- 
ment dramatically, and wish to smother up 
their blunders in smoke. ‘This cannot be said 
of Mr. Peake. By the way, would not the 
character of Torquil have been more interest- 
ing in the hand of a male performer? Mrs. 
Vining played with great spirit. We mean 
not to depreciate her efforts; but there ap- 
peared to us to be no reason for pressing her 
into her blue pantaloons. 





VARIETIES. 

Toujours Gai.—The Mémorial Bordelais of 
the 26th ult. contains the following character- 
istic announcement: ‘* Pour soulager les dou- 
leurs de la maternité dans l’infortune, on chan- 
tera, on dansera ce soir au Grand Théatre. 
Le parfum des arbustes en fleurs, les sons d’une 
musique harmonieuse, les vives clartés de milles 
bougies, l’éclat des parures des dames, la gaieté 
des danseurs, et cet ensemble délicieux d’un bal, 
ou tout ravit, ol tout enchante, voila co que 
nous offrira ce soir cette vaste salle, dans la- 
quelle plus de trois mille personnes seront ras- 
semblées.”” 

Parisian Diorama.—A view of the tomb of 
Napoleon, at St. Helena, is about to be imme- 
diately exhibited at the Diorama in Paris. 

Cholera Morbus.—A Russian physician hav- 
ing asserted in a recent memoir that the chole- 
ra morbus is not contagious, M. Moreau de 
Jonnés, at one of the last sittings of the French 
Academy, brought forward a number of facts 
to prove that it is. As the coldness of the 
season diminishes, this terrible malady in- 
creases its ravages. In the latter end of Feb- 
ruary the number of persons attacked by it in 
Moscow rose from three to seventeen a-day. 

Ancient Custom.—‘* All the public festivals 
of yore were attended by the ‘ hot-meat’ men, 
who, in limited numbers, perambulated, unmo- 
lested, in front of the line of demarcation, 
shielded by the divinity of their mission and 
time-honoured custom. Every where was the 
ambulatory larder, and its vociferous bearer, a 
most welcome sight; by all parties were the 
white cap and apron hailed with joy, as from 
afar they heralded the coming of the fresh- 
laden tin-lined basket, with its thick covering 
of many-folded napery, through which the 


steam, nevertheless, cunningly found its way, 
tickling the nostrils under which the bearer 

with his savoury load, and so fixing the 
before but half-resolved to arrest his progress ; 
whilst at a nod, his loud announcement of ‘ hot 
meat here—all hot and smoking, from Cook’s- 
lane!’ changed to the quick technical demand 
of ‘ Now, my master, roast or boiled ?’ till 
baring his treasure, and flourishing his well- 
edged knife, he at once decided the indeter- 
minate glance of the epicure by the peremptory 
hint of * Quick’s the word, master—good meat 
mustn’t be let take cold—hunger’s never long 
a-choosing—roast’s the thing—here you are, I 
know your stomach—thanks, my master, and 
much good may’t do ye!’ Then dropping the 
coin into his apron, off he went again, to charm 
other ears with ‘ hot meat here—all hot and 
plenty, and more a-coming !’ accompanying his 
voice with the rattle of his knives—of which he 
usually bore two, dexterously balanced, casta- 
net-wise, between the fingers of his right hand, 
making the blade and haft play sharply toge- 
ther, so long as any of his stock remained un- 
disposed of.”-~The King’s Secret. 

New Species of Marine Alga.— Dr. Greville 
has described two new species of marine alga, 
under the names of Phyllephora obtusa and 
Rytiphiea canaliculata. The former is from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the latter from the 
coast of the Swan River settlement. 

Application of Electro-Magnetism to the Dis- 
covery of Metallic Veins.—In the second part 
of the Philosophical Transactions for 1830 is a 
paper by Mr. Robert Ware Fox, on the electro- 
magnetic properties of metalliferous veins in 
the mines of Cornwall. These plates were 
connected by copper-wire, 1-20th of an inch in 
diameter, including a galvanometer in the cir- 
cuit, and extending in some cases as far as 300 
fathoms. The action on the needle he found 
to vary generally with the quantity of ore and 
the depth of the station. Hence from such 
experiments material assistance may be derived 
by the practical miner, in attempting to ascer- 
tain the amount of ore in particular veins, and 
the direction in which it is likely to occur in 
greatest abundance. 

Mineralogical Survey of Scotland.—1t ap- 
pears that the details connected with the mi- 
neralogical survey of Scotland have been called 
for by the House of Commons. This was 
highly necessary, and we hope will be pro- 
ductive of some advantages to science. 

Rights of Artists.—It appears, by the follow- 
ing extract from Le Globe, that the right of 
painters to give or to withhold permission to 
engrave their works, even when sold, which has 
been for some time the subject of warm discus- 
sion in this country, has been brought under 
the consideration of a legal tribunal in Paris. 
“ Does the right to have an engraving made 
from a picture belong to the purchaser of the 
picture, or does it remain with the painter, 
even after the sale of his picture ; and, by con- 
sequence, does an engraver, who engraves a 
picture by the sole authority of the purchaser, 
expose himself to prosecution for piracy, either 
by the painter, or by any one whom the painter 
may have empowered to engrave his work ? 

This was the question brought before the court 
with reference to an engraving of M. Gérard’s 
picture of The Battle of Austerlitz. The court 
decided in favour of the painter’s exclusive 
right.” 

French Drama.—From the 1st of January 
1809, to the 31st of December 1830, there were 
represented at Paris 3558 new dramatic pieces. 
During the last ten years M. Scribe has pro- 





M. Armand Dartois, 92; M. Carmouche, 92; 
M. Mélesville, 80 ; M. H. Dupin, 56 ; M. Ben. 
jamin Autier, 55; M. Dumersan, 53; M. 
Frédéric de Courcy, 50. 

Fossil Bones found near Brighton.—The fos. 
sil remains of a large quadruped, supposed to 
belong to the genus mastodon, have been re. 
cently discovered about four miles north of 
Brighton, a few feet below the surface. Among 
them are two teeth, each weighing about eight 
pounds and a half. They are, we understand, 
in the possession of Richard Weekes, Esq. of 
Hurstperpoint. 

Lindner’s Cabinet of Natural History.— 
Mr. Denis Lindner, at Bamberg, who possessed 
a cabinet of natural history valued at 100,000 
florins, has made a present of it to his native 
town, and has funded a capital of 5000 florins 
to increase it, and ensure proper care being 
taken of it after his death. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XV. April 9.) 


Mr. Gleig has ceased to be the Editor of the National 
Library: from the appearance of Bourrienne, which fills 
the months till July, and the subsequent announcements, 
it appears as if this branch of the prevalent system were 
to consist rather of republications than of original pro- 
ductions or epitomes. 

rus Malus Brentfordiensis; a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the most valuable sorts of Apples; by Hugh Ronalds.— 
We learn with pleasure that a Second Series of Sketches 
of Irish Character, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, is about to issue 
from the press; and a second edition of the First Series 
is to make its appearance at the same time. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Roberts’s Welsh Interpreter, square 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
bds.—Leigh’s Guide to Wales and Monmouthshire, 12mo. 
9s. cloth bds.—Stewart’s Conveyancing, Vol. III., royal 
8vo. 1. 4s. bds.—Backker’s Petit Théatre de la Jeunesse, 
12mo. 6s. shp.—Hall on the Athanasian Creed, 8vo. 5s. 
bds.—Burton’s (Rev. Dr.) Lectures on the Ecclesiastical 
History of the First Century, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— Younge’s 

Rev. J.) Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Andrews’s (Bishop) 

rmons on the Fasts and Festivals, by Davis, 8vo. 10s. 61. 
bds.—The Christian’s Prayer, with Notes, 8vo. 4s. (d. 
bds.—Ollivant’s (Rev. A.) Sermons, 8vo. 8. bds.—Cross's 
Lectiones Celsiane et Gregoriane, 18mo. 5s. bds.—Alibeg, 
the Tempter, by W. Child Green, 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 2s.bds.— 
Italy, by Josiah Conder, 3 vols. 18mo. 18s. bds.—Edwards 
on the Freedom of the Will, with Essay, 8vo. 12s.; 12mo. 
8s. 6d. bds.—Arrowsmith’s Eton Ancient and Modern 
Geography, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Outline of the Scripture Evi- 
dence for the Trinity, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Dillon’s Commer- 
cial Tables, 8vo. 1. 1s. bds. —Bunyan’s Pilgrim, by 
Smith, with Cuts, 12mo. 3s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Little Library 
(Public Buildings of Westminster described), 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth.—Thorpe’s Lectures on the Destinies of the British 
Empire, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Thornton’s Bereaved Parents con- 
soled, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cloth bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 


March. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 31 | From 33. to 49. | 30.29 to 30.32 

April. 
Friday ---- 1 wv 32. — 49, 30.30 — 30.19 
Saturday-- 2} —— 32 — 44. | 30.01 — 29.9 
Sunday---- 3 | —— 36. — 48 | 29.93 — 29.72 
Monday -- 4 | —— 32 — 55. | 29.68 — 29.53 
Tuesday -- 5 | —— 27. — 59. | 29.48 — 20.46 
Wednesday 6 — 32, — 58 | 29.55 Stationary 


Wind variable, N.E. prevailing. 
Generally clear: rain fell in the evening of the Ist and 
morning of the 2d. 
Rain fallen 15 of an inch. 
Edmonton, 
Latitude-.---- 51° 37’ 32”N. 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
P. N. has formed very erroneous opinions. Were every 
individual to do the same, and expect as much, we should 
require two secretaries, and two sheets per week instead 


one. 
In reply to Defensor, we take leave to say, that = 
opinion on the system of fagging is unchangeable. We 
never meant to take up the statement of the —_ 
Annual as an absolute fact—it might be true or false 
without affecting our argument. We were also — 
that, since the discussion of Sir A. Mallet’s pamph - 4 
Winchester school has been gradually improving, thoug! 
the masters did not like it to appear, in the first instance, 
as if they had been dictated to; but with regard to —_ 
minster, we were perfectly informed and well foun 4 
Some of the recent doings there were quite atrocious, an 
not to be tolera 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows, and Orphans. 


H.R. H. the DUKE of SUSSEX, K.G. 


SIR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 
The Nobility, Friends, and § in- 
formed that the ee res tei td ee ag be celebrated 








in F e 23d in 
The Right —_ LORD LY NDBURST it = the Chair. 
Stewards, 
Dr. Blundell Henry A. Pitman, Esq. 
are Fairs, Esq. Philip Pusey, Esq. M. 
A. A. Fry, Esq. eorge Rennie, Esq. 


Thomas Robson, Esq. 

R. Rothwell, Esq. R.H.A. 
Thomas Seddon, Esq. 

F. C. Skey, Es 


Philip Hardwick, Esq. 
Theodore Edward Hank, Esq. 
J. B. Lane, Esq. 
R. J. Lane, Esq. A-R.A. sq. 
James Lonsdale, Esq. John Abel Smith, Esq. 
Arthur Mee, Esq. John ee Esq. 
F. G. Moon, Esq. F. W. Wilkin, Esq. 
Andrew Morton, Esq. John Wood, Esq 
W. J. Newton, Esq. Thomas H. Wyatt, Esq. 
J. D. Paul, Esq. 
Dinner ow Table at a Five o’Clock. = 

The Vocal Department under t of Mr. E 

Tickets, 1/. 1s. each, may be aned of the Stewards; at the As- 
sistant Secretary’s, No. 14, Duke Street, Portland Place; and at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. 





Ww. J. acres, Assistant Secretary. 


) RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works 
of British Artists is Open Daily, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Madras. 
HE PANORAMA of MADRAS, painted 
by William Daniell, R.A. and E. T. Parris, is now exhi- 
biting, in the New Road, nearly opposite Gower Street, from Ten 
o'Clock till Dusk, 
Admittance, One Shilling. 





HE ASSOCIATION for the ENCOU.- 
RAGEMENT of LITERATURE. 

The next General Meeting of the Friends and Subscribers of 
this Society will be held on Wednesday the 13th inst. at the 
British Coffee House, Cockspur Street. 

THO. CAMPBELL, Hon. Sec. 
__™ Chats tom to be taken at Half-past Two o’Clock, precisely. 











~ This day is published, 
r te E Botanist —The Entomologist — The 
MC egag yi Fruiterer—The Greengrocer—The 
1 — Fish —China—Poultry—The 
Cheuleting hina tere he Connoisseur. 

These very popular Prints are ingeniously composed of Flowers, 
Insects, Shells, Fruit, Vegetables, Minerals, oe Fish, 
China, Birds, Books, Earthenware, and Pictures. hey are all 
— coloured, and ee for the Scrap-Book, &c. Price 
le each, or 18s. the se 

Charles ‘Tutt, 86, Fleet Street. 
Who has on sale, * 
A Great Variety of a and Vignettes, 
Views, I roups of Figures, Animals, 
Birds, Butterflies, &c. suited for the newly invented and beautiful 
rt of transferring Prints to White Wood, China, &c. 











For the Drawing Table, 
ESTALL’S GREAT ‘BRITAIN 
ILLUSTRATED: a Series of original Views of the 
principal Towns, Public Buildings, and Picturesque Scenes in 
the United Kingdom. From Drawings tg William Westall, 
R.A. Buataren principally by E. Find 
This splendid work, which has cost the “Proprietors upwards of 
Six Thousand Pounds in its is no’ I 
contains One Hundred and Srineteon pect and I beautiful Views, 
with — descriptions; and — a handsome quarto 
volume. With the ofa e ive sale, it is 
offered to the eabiie ata price little wthise, Son that oe asked 
for a blank album of the same size and style of bind 
The volume is neatly half-bound in green morecce, with gilt 
tops, gg 34s.; or splendidly bound in que morocco, 
ice 











A few India Proofs remain, price 8/. 3s. half-morocco; or 
81. 18s. in morocco elegant. 
“ Beautiful views constitute the 2 a of this cheap and 
interesting publication. "Literary Ga 
“« We never observed any thing before - remarkably beautiful 
at such very reduced prices.”—Monthly Magazine, January. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, with Five Engravings, royal Svo. 12s. 6d. ; 
4to. India paper Proofs, 11. 5s. ; under the immediate Patronage 
and Sanction of His Majesty, Part I. of 


THE GALLERY of GREENWICH 
c HOSPITAL, comprising Portraits of celebrated Naval 
ommanders, and Views of their most memorable Actions, en- 
| “abies from Pictures in the Gallery at Greenwich Hospital, and 
s+ on And AWice Loc and Historical Memoirs. 
KER, Loe F.R 8. F.S.A. 

or of th 


“ The present ton mg white it seseeia the oan 
roves glans peenien, fobich oar beloved monarch is an illus- 
make t! pa 
nities to emulate Nelson and Trafalgar.” a Ldierary Ga Janet 
te Specimens of the otis - may be i ate “ kseller’s 


e Kingdom, and a Prospectus obtained 
— by Harding and Leopard, Pall wail Ea 
whom the Ny of 8 Lepard, = ed ~ tame 








This aR is oblate pleas 12s. coloured, 
E ART of TORMENTING; a Series 


of oe of the most approved Methods of excel- 
ling in this valuable acquisition: comprised in Forty-four Sub- 
jects. Price 6. — 12s. coloured. 
harles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 
if whom may be had, 

Omnium Gatherum;: a Collection of 150 
oo >" pee Groups for Scrap Books. Price 6s. plain, or 12s. 
coloured. 


\ ILD’S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.— 
TWELVE SELECT EXAMPLES of the ARCHI- 
TECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND, consisting 
of Plates carefully etched, aquatinted, and coloured, in imiiation 
of the original Drawings made on the spot by CHARLES WILD, 
Esq. being intended to correspond i in style and execution with his 
Select Speci of Eccl hi in France (size, 
eleven inches by fifteen), consisting of 
Two Views of York Cathedral, Interior and Exterior the Inte. 
rior View exhibits the whole of the Choir of the 








Just published, 
ORGET ME NOT; a New Ballad. The 
Words from the “ Poetical Sketch Book,” oy pemieiee 
of the Author, T. K. Hervey, Esq. The Music by J. G. Patrick. 
Published by Goulding and D’A maine, 20, Soho Square; and 
to be had at all the Music Warchouses. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Montgomery's New Poem.—In 8vo. 78. 64. 
X F O R D3; a Poem. 
By ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
Author of the “ —— of the Deity,” &o. 





Engraved Sieawetenn of the Poem, by J. 

Skelton, F.S.A. and other Artists. Price 8; Proofs, on India 

paper, 10s. 6d. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; 
and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 





as it appeared before the fire). 
Henry the Seventh’s Cha) apel, Westminster Abbey. 
View of the Transept of Cathedral. 
Interior of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 
Choir of the Cathedral Church, Oxford. 
The West Front of the Cathedral of ne 
The West Front of the Cathedral of Wells. 
The Choir of the Cathedral of Norwich. 
The Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
The Choir of the Cathedral! of Gloucester. 
A General View of the Cathedral of Salisbury. 
Delivered in a Portfolio, 10/.10s. Separate Views, 1. 1s. 
Twelve outline Etchings of the above, delivered in a P. 
price 102. 10s. Only fifty Sets prin’ 
Twelve aquatinted Plates of the above, delivered in a Port- 
folio, price 10/. 10s. Only twenty-five Sets printed. 
London: Jennings and Chaplin, 62, /68, Chespeide. 


EATH’S HISTORICAL ILL ILLUSTRA- 
ONS to the New Edition of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT’S NOVELS and TALES. 

Illustrations to the Novels, Tales, and Romances by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. from original Designs by the most eminent 
Artists. Engraved by Charles Heath, and commencing with 
Guy Mannering, Six Plates, price 5s. 6d. A very limited number 

are taken off in 4to. India Proofs gg the letters, 26s.; India 
Proofs, with letters, 18s.; Proofs, 12s. 

Just published, 
No. II. Rob Roy, containing Six Plates. 

The lively interest with which every thing connected with 
these splendid works of fiction is regarded has suggested the de- 
sign of offering to the public a Series of Illustrations, which, it is 
presumed, will prove in some degree worthy of the subject. 

London : + Jennings and d Chaplin, 62, Cheapside, 








TURNER’S ENGLAND and WALES.— —_ 
Part XI. now ready. 

Mr. Charles Heath begs respectfully to inform the Subscribers 
to the above splendid Work, that the publication is removed 
from Messrs. Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside, to the house 

of Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall, London, to whom appli- 
cation can be made for Parts to complete imperfect Sets. 


_ Part XII. will be published on May 2, 1831, 
HE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, il- 


lustrated with Eight exquisitely-finished Wood-cuts, 
from Drawings by Harvey, and engraved by Thompson, Nesbit, 
8. Williams, Jackson, and Branston and Wright. Price 2s., or, 
on India paper, 4s. 

It is intended to republish the whole of the Ballads in “ Percy’s 
Relics of Ancient English Poetry” in the same style as the above. 
No. 2, containing the Beggar of Bethnal Green, is in a state of 
great forwardness. 

« The most popular of old and popular ballads is here adorned 
in a manner worthy of its interest. We do not think the art of 
cutting in wood can go — the six — which so happily 

his ly tale; and we rejoice to anticipate a 
series from the ‘ Percy Relics of Ancient English Poetry,’ orna- 
mented in an equally beautiful and appropriate style.”—Literary 
Gazette. 








London: Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 





r This day is puttin’, price 4s., or India Proofs, 7s. 


art XII. o 
ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, containing Views of Fast 
gene Copley Fielding; Bothwell Bridge, D. Roberts; York, 
Nash; Castle Rushin, H. Gastineau. 

Pe Another exquisite series of four Landscapes, which illustrate 
scenes in Red Gauntlet, Waverley, Ivanhoe, and the Black Dwarf. 
The word ‘ gems’ could never be more truly applicable to works 
of: art.” Literary Gazette, April 2. 

* All of them worthy the volumes they illustrate, and the 
names that are attached to them.”—Monthly Magazine, April. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


MUSIC. 


EW VOCAL MUSIC. 
By the Right Hon. LORD BURGHERSH. 
Catherine; or, the Austrian Captive. The 
New Opera lately performed by the Pupils ofthe Royal Academy 
of Music, before their Majesties, at the King’s Theatre. Price, 
half-bound i in cloth, 2l. 2s 
Single Songs, &c. from the above Opera: 
— a hail the — Day, 2s. | Of plighted Faith, Duet, 8s. 
Night, 2 O fear not for me, 2s. 
Haste, ys Zephyr, Duet, 





2s. 6d. Sapling Oak, . 
How the deuce I came to like | Some Time ago, 
you, Duet, Though you thin by this to 


How few know how to value 


fe, 2a. 
Lost, distrest! 1s. 6d. 
Love and Honour, 8s. 
My Plaint in ne one Pity 
moves, 2s. 


vex me, 

What can mean that thought- 
ful Frown? 2s. 

When I crossed the Ocean, 9. 


The Author of the Pilot, | Red Rot Rover, &c. 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for _ is embellished with a Portrait of J. F. Cooper, 
Esq. author of the “ Pilot,” accompanied by a Memoir; and con- 
tains also among other Original Papers—The Unreported Meet- 
ing !—Sketches of the Scottish Bar; F. Jeffrey, Esq. Lord Advo- 
cate—A Letter to Dr. a ‘onfessions 0 an Ambitious Stu- 
and S Pp A fter-dinner Chit- 
Cnet The Ad he Master of Logan,a 
Tale—The Poet's Semvend Book 3 ie brig Summer Time—Cap- 
tain Beechey’s V: Voyage os the Pacific—Prospectus of the “ Help 
Yourself Societ: Ce 
N.B. Porteaize atventr published in the New Month! 
ary 1, Sir Walter Tiga a Hon. Mrs. Norton— 
the Author of Paul Pry. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











—Janu- 
archl, 





and Nav 


Army 
HE UNITED "SERVICE JOURNAL 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for April. 
Contents: Advice, or the Wisdom of the Moderns—Remarks 
on Duelling—The Battle of Alexandria—Fragments from the 
Portfolio of an Officer, No. 11.—The Guerrero—Reminiscences 
of a Subaltern, No. 1V.—Extracts from the Journal of an Officer 
employed on a Survey of the Western Coast of Africa in 1825 and 
1826—Notes on Warsaw—Sketch of the Career of the late Captain 
Peter Heywood, R.> kirmish in the Balcan, by Captain J. E. 
Alexander, late 16th ‘Lancers—A Galley Yarn—A Popular View 
of Fortification and Gunnery, No. VIII.—On the Equipment, 
Organisation, and Duties of Yeomanry Cavalry; by a distin- 
guished Cavalry Officer—Improved Arrangement in fitting up 
the Interior of Ships of War, by Mr. Oliver Lang, Master Ship- 
Builder at Woolwich en eee of the late Rear-A dmi- 
ral Sir Edward Berry, Bart. K.C.B.—Light Cavalry in the Field 
—Memoir of the late Lieat. °C ol. William Brereton—Observations 
on Steam Vessels—Norton’s Rifle Shell. Reviews and Critical 
Notices: Major Keppel’s Journey across the Balcan—Captain 
Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific. General Correspondence—Edi- 
tor’s oy and Naval a2 pees | ee ee Orders, 
Circulars, d Ap 
Henry Colbarn and Richard. Bentley, New Rees Street. 








HE ILIAD of “TOMER, translated into 
English Verse. 
By WILLIAM SOTHEBY, Esq. 

«* Let it at once suffice for Mr. Sotheby's satisfaction, that we 
say he is entitled—and we do not know another person of whom 
we could say as much—to deal with that well-booted Grecian, 
(Homer) even at this time of day, after all that has been done in, 
to, with, and by “ him of the Iliad and the Odyssey,” by not a 
few of our prevailing poets. It is our intention to have several— 
—— six articles on Sotheby—like and unlike this one; and 
his merits, which are of the highest order, will be admired wher- 
ever Maga cheers human life.”—Blackwood'’s Mag. April 1831, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





n 1 vol. 12mo. price 7%. 6d. boa 


HE BRIDAL NIGHT; 
POET ; and other Poe 
By D UGALD "MOORE 
Author of the “ African,” ‘“‘ Scenes from the Flood,” &c. &c. 
A few copies of Mr. ry on volumes may still 
viz 


The African, a Tale; and other Poems, 2d 
edition, 12mo. 6s. boards. 
Scenes from the Flood; the Tenth Plague ; 


and other Poems. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

North. —** My ingenious friend, Dugald Moore, of Glasgow, 
whose poems, both volumes, are full of uncommon power, and 
— exhibit touches of true genius.”—Blackwood'’s Mag. 

There is much fine poetical spirit displayed in this volume, 
— passages of no common power and beauty.”—New Monthly 
lagazine. 
Published y Blackie, Fullarton, and Co. Glasgow; and 
impkin and Marshall, London. 


‘the FIRST 





Price ls. 
A LETTER to NICHOLAS WOOD, Esq. 
Killingworth, respecting that part of his feos Se pub- 
lished Treatise on Rail-roads, in which he compares the Expense 
of Rail-road and Canal Conveyance at different Rates of Speed. 
By THOMAS GRAHAME, E 
Longman and c ‘o. London ; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 








Price 6s. the Eighteenth Number of : 
A Nea BRITISH CRITIC_QUARTERLY 
sikco THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL 


ee Life of Lord Byron—Life of Giovanni Finati—A ber- 
crombie on the Intellectual Powers and Investigation of Truth— 
Stebbing’s Lives of Italian Poets—New Translations of the Book 
of Psaims—Prichard on the Vital Friociste—Iate of Bishop Mid- 
dleton —Wilson’s Lectures on the Evidences of ey 
State of the Dioceses in England and Wales—Proceedings of the 
perteve oe 








Published by J. Power, 84, Strand. 





inted for C., J. Sons FP. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
* “and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. _ 





THR LITERARY GAZETTE, azD 


Only com; mplee of Bonapa 
With Sev beautiful ITlustrati 3 t 
ith Seventeen nish, price 18s Hg by most eminen: 


HE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Nos. VII. VIII. and IX. containing BEAEY, 
of Bonaparte. 

To which are now first onto. Notes and I}!ustrations from 
the dictations of Napoleon a: it. Helena, fi rom Notes by Joseph 
Bonaparte, the Memoirs af the Duke of Rovigo, General Rapp, 
Count Las Cases, Constant, and other authen c sources. 

The Embellishments to this edition consist me The Redoubt at 
Brienne—The Battle of thé Nile—The Aséault of St. Jean d’Acre 
—The Revolt at Calg She Battle of Aboukir—Napoleon at the 
Council of the Five phere ted the 18th Brumaire—The Battle 
of Marengo—The Cam ulogne—The Evening before Aus- 

e Battle of ndterfite- e Battle of Jena—The Death 
of Marshal Lannes, andthe Departure from a besides 
Portraits of N e and Maria 
Louisa, and Vac-simile of the Act of Abdicati 

These e Volumes will bé read with all the Dearie of aromance.” 
—Courier. 

“ No person who is desirous rightly to appreciate the charac- 
ter of Bonaparte, will neglect the perusal of this work. Who- 
ever wishes to know not merely ch ie arnere al or the e! ror, but 
pa the man really was, will fod him well pictured } here.” — 

mes. 


#,% Each yolume may be had separately, price 6s. 


No. X. to be published on the Ist of July, 
ontain the Second and concluding Volume of Dr. Thom- 

son's ‘Riscory of Chemistr 
Henry Colburn and Kichard Bentley, Ney Batlington Street. 





Important Worke tn. Medicine end. Pharnnecy. 
New Editions of the following valuable and important Works 
have just been published by George Underwood, 38, Fleet 


Street. 
])® G0on's stuDY of MEDICINE. 
By SAMUEL C 
Author of the “* Surgical Dictigaary.” 
8d edition, 5 a Bvo. 31. 15s. 


Dr. Paris’s Pharmacologia. ith edition, in 
2 vols, 8vo. Li. 105. boar 


Dr. Paris on ‘Diet. 4th edition, enlarged, 


Me. Brande’s Manual of Pharmacy. 2d edit. |- 


Byvo. 14s. 

Dr. T. Thomson’s Conspectus of the 
waa 9th edition, 5s. 6d. 

Mr. Gray’s Supplement to the Pharmaco- 
paia, including the vey French Remedies. 5th edition, im- 
proved and enlarged, 14s. 

mnec on the Diseases of the Chest. By 
ah Forbes. 8vo. with Plates. 3d edition, greatly improv 


Dr. Clarke on the Effects of various Climates 
in Consum: cal O &c. Syo. 12s, 24 editio 

Practical Observations on Ventilating Public 
Buildings, &c. 2d edition, #vo. 15s. boards. 

The London  EXseector. 8th edit. improved 


ot enlarged, 12m: 
r. W. Philip on Indigestion. 6th edition, 

8vo. 

Dr. Thomas’s Domestic Medicine. 8vo. 15s. 

Dr. Uwins on Indigestion, 2d edition, 
Bvo. 7s. 

Dr. Harrison on the Spine. Royal 8vo. 2d 
edition, 1/. 1s. 





Annual of Science.—Pri 
RCANA” of SCIENCE, and Annual 
Register of the Useful Arts for 1831; 3 comprising —_ 
lar Inventions, an bridged 
the ao of Public Societies, and Seientitic Tes of 
the past Year. With several Engravi rpvings. 
ane One of the best and cheapest book’ of the day.”—Mag. Nat. 
ist. 
« An annual register of new i and i 
popular form like this, cannot fait to be useful.” uunrery 


Gazetle, 
Printed re ° Limbird, = Strand. 
jom may be ha 


_ The Volumes f for the Three ‘pronsding Years. 








In 8vo. price 8s. in boards, the 4th edition of 


pseiciofions for the USE of CANDI. 
wo teen for HOLY ORDERS. MS» and of the Berechial Clevay, 

Ordination, » oe oe 7) wie Acts of Parlianent 
solating te the C 


to be used. 

By Glerad ane the Bore HODGSON, 
Secretary to His (jrace Apes bury. 

Printed 2 fs 9 G., Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 

yards and Watarion aterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. Hatchard and Son, 





In 8y0. Prenueer ls. Stelle Bor ipides. ion of 
E UaiPiIDe Ss FRAGEDLE priores quatuor. | Prin 
omnchdaticnees to ntibus {structs 
~ dit inten RabuSPORSON, 3 
Scum Professor 


Regius uit bs ne notul al 
cams § eae 
Cotegii 88°F ntl cat bake 








rice 6s. bound 
EFIT THEATRE de la SBUNESSE, 
composé pour mes Elé 
MDE. BAcKKE RB, 
Auteur dy Souterr: Soirées de Londres, et du Chateau 
St. Valerie. 
Londres: Dulau et Co. 37, Sobo Square. 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 
Kingdom. A new and improved edition was pe aa 
March the 25th, with a Portrait of His present Majesty, en- 
ved by Dean ane the Arms ofthe Peers. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
1. 8s. cloth boards. 

*.* Tothe aes edition are added the Blazons of the As. 
Printed for Riv: mn n; Clarkes; Lo an and Co. 
Cones J. Rich ee? Baldwin and Cra. 

; Boo atchards; Hamilton — Co.; 
Parbacy and cor 3 rt Pickering; Lloyd; Hodgson ; Tem- 
pleman; and Houlstons. 

Of sie may be had, uniformly printed, in 2 vols. 

Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to the pre- 
sent time. 11. 8s. 








Published As he Oxford; and Messrs. Rivington, London. 
LL; TURES upon the ECCLESIASTICAL 
—t of the FIRST CENTURY. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Divinsty, and Cason of Christ Church. 
B8v0. 108. 6d. 
By the same Author, 
Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ. 2d edition, 8vo. 13s. 6d. 
pton Lectures for 1829. An Inquiry} 1 
into the rte ches Apostolic Age. Svo. 15s. 
An Attempt to ascertain the Chronology of 
the Acts of the Apostles and of St. Paul’s Epistles, 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
Sermons preached before the Hon. ee 
of Lincoln's Inn, from the Year 1812 to the Year 1819, 
lim Van Mildert, > D. Preacher of Lin ‘in's Inn, now 
of Durham. 2 vols. ll. 4. 
Sermons intended to shew a sober A pire 
tion of Scriptural Since to the Realities of Life. Pe a 
Pref ‘o the Cler, By John Miller, A.M. late 
Fellow of Won “College. yO» 125. 
Sermons on some of the Fundamental Truths 
of Christianity. By Thomas Vowler b mg 2 B.D. Student of 
ist Church, and tor of worthy, Hants. &vo. 10s. Gd; 
age Sermons on Personal and Relative 
Duties, the Sacraments, &c- By the Rev. William Bishop, M.A. 
2 vols. 12mo, 7s. 
The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse, 
i the Sundays and Holydays ed the Year. 7th edition, 
mo, 3s. 


The ‘Sixth Edition, 8v0. 10s. 6d. 


In the press, 
Greek Testament, with English Notes. By 
Divinity and Canon of 


Edward att D.D. Regius Professor 


Chriss Church: 
D. LARDNER’S CABIN ET CYCLO. 
P2EDIA, Volumes I. to XVII. price 6s, each, in cloth, 
and continued mon’ 
Rees, Orme, and Co. , 





a 
HE CHRISTIAN'S “MAGAZINE ; or, 


Weekly Miscellany of Religious Essays, ‘Anecdotes, Lite- 
rature, Biography, Tptellignnce, 6 and Poetry. 


The Fifth Weekly Number er, price 
fs tents: Editor’s Address. tracts: an Bacon 
on’ Atheism—Bishop Mididietons 's Rites. of Conduct—Dr. Adam 
Clark on Ancient Cities— ard on Human Sacrifices in 
India; Dr. Winter’ of Counteracting Infidelity—On the 
Resurrection of the ex ir. Bloomfield, Bishop of London, on 
Infidelity—The Rev. J. Wesley's ConVersion—Southey’s Account 
the Rev. G. Whitfield—Calvinism of the Church of England— 
Influence of Females—A Converted Infidel—Mahomet not the 
Paraclete, &c. &c. Ecclesiastical History and Statistics: Eccle- 
siastical Division of London—Ecclesiastical Statistics of f Middle- 
sex—State of the Greek Ch of C 
into Britain—Income of the Church of England—Orange Street 
Chapel — Ecclesiastical neg of France, &c. Biography : 
Life of the Re¥. R. Hall, A.M. Literature and M nies : 
The brags peo Legs Jewish Origin of a Popular Legend—Past- 
ing in Lent ee hurches, &c. &c. Reviews: 
Greenteld’s Pillar of Diving ‘ruth—Henderson’s Great Mystery 
iod! Bishop of Winchester—Luther— 
hess en Hliabeih™ Archbishop Le pe ee Pius II. 
—Whitfield and Gri hire » Luther, and Melancthon— 
Cardinal Wol: R and T wentycdeven ’ others. Intelligence: Elec. 
tion of a New Cler, Re | wanted in the United States— 
Reformation in F rance and Germany—Rebellion at Rome—Sun- 
day-School Teachers in America—Education of Ministers’ Child- 
ages Asylums in India—Conversion of the King of the 
Lib Islands—Alarm at St. Michael’s Church — Congregational 
ie Fifty-two other Articles, Oyiginal Poetry: Twelve 


London Published by C, Richards, 100, St. Martin's Lane, 
Char! ere Communications (post-paid) may be ad- 
dre: to ores cog Sime and sold by J. Nisbet, 21, Berner’s Street; 

L. B. Seeley and Sons, 169, wei Street; G. Wightman, Pater- 
noster Row; J, Ste phens, City Road; and all other Booksel- 
Jere re ip the ne United Kingda 





vols, Bvo. te ni 
ITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By the Rer- 5 RICHARD WARNER, F.A.S. 
Rector of Great alseld, Wilts, &c. 

“* We have seldom seen so much good sense, and still more 
rarely so much good humour, united with a greater abundance 
of charitable feeling and innocence of purpose. The style is re- 
markably forcible, chaste, and elegant.”—Monthly Review, 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Xill. price 6s. 
HE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
7th edition. Among other Articles entirely new, the 
present Part contains Angling, Animal Kingdom, Animalcyle, 
Antiquities, &c. 

Two volumes of the book have now been published with the 
spect perfect punctuality, and the publis ers are happy to receive 
e e manifest 

as regards literary gh aoy bat 











finpredenent in the work, not 
the beauty and accurdcy “or the phy and embellishments. 
The Third Volume bei: cari t mished at press, the publishers 
can now calculate, froi ‘the additional matter they have been 
enabled to include in the enlarged chy e, that the book will be 
completed in twenty volumes, art is not only individu- 
ally valuable as a publication of. oseful and entertaining treatises, 

by the most cnageihet authors of the present day, but the 
value of the whole is enhanced as the work advances; and when 
completed it will form a digest of human knowledge of perma- 
nent importance, at the same time that it is one of the cheapest 


books ever Di yeree 
ni dam Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkip and Marshall; 
Joaing tha Canes and Co.; Ha milton, A ams, and Co.; ani 





ly. 
ny 3 a lishers, Messrs. Longman, 
Mr. John Taylor, roppectfuliy so sede ot ’ the the public 
fe =, emery and Sclentigic 
bod 


allowing Selection 
Men whose rodestions are on pte pits publication. 
lished pas —— (*). eka (te 


Authors « volumes actually pab 
oral Ser Kater, Vice- 





whose p jons are in 
Contribytore. 
*t The Right Hon. Sir James | ¢ Se 
ackintosh, M.P. 
*+ Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
*t John Frederick W: 
Herschel, Esq. 
Thonias Moore, Esq. 
} J. B. Biot, Member of the 
French Instit 
t Robert Sa ony rn. Poet 
Laureate 
t The Cherian Dupin, 
Mem Ky. Institute 
and Tote of De — 
David Bre seape Li 


tne “ide Le Baaeat, of Ge f Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. 
he. &e. &e. 
Published 1 


To be published sr aj listo « i Lalglands Vol. Ti. by the 


Right Hon, Sir ine ac sani 


mee Gitkers ‘Esa. ca .P. 
ames Montgomery, 
. J. Ber: 


t be highs “hive el. Pri. 
‘oll. 








and Chaplin, London; and John Cumming, Dublin,” 


A new and EL TR edition, in 1 yol. royal 12mo. price 7s. 2. ba. 


3 hen RUTH, accurately Stated and 

re. Ft 

ENEZER Taviers. JAMES HOG, THOMAS BOSTON, 

TeBE ® and RALPH BRSKINE, and Others. 
« the Marrow of Modern 

A hon "With various Improvements. 
Collected by eae 'N, Minister of the Gospel, Whitburn. 
Glasgow: Pablshed by Blackie, Fullarton, and Co., and 
mpkin and Marshall, London. 





e Second. Number 
ONDON Serr GAZETTE, Vol. II. 
Calcutous Diseases: hy Ar. "Brodie Cli iy tie 
Viotson, ofS Thomas'ss 1 "Br Gr Graves, of Sir Patrick D 
1, Dublin—Professor Amos's Lectures on Law, as 
tg Medicine nope Pape: 





P 
otices of Becent Publica ons— 
every ‘Saturday rice bs by Longman and Co. 


‘abl. 








bye inary to the Waverley Novels. 
Beautifully a hwnd smbelltahed, a and neatly bound, 
» each 


TANDARD. ‘NOVELS, "No. IE. containi ng 
a Godyin's celebrated Story of Caleb Williams, comple 


No. I. comprises le of the Pilot, by Cooper, price 6s. 
No. IIL I. To be Re iity's will contain e whole of the 
Spy, by Cooper, os and bop 3 with a New Introduction 
od Notes, written exp: for this publication by the Author. 
Tis jonal matter aon chiefly explanatory of the origin of 
the Tale and of some of the Principal incidents, with an Account 
of the actual i 1s who are as the leading cha- 
racters. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, N 





ew Burlington Street. 








Cgntabet 


Baldwin A edlcok 1 Blac ‘ 
et Marshall; Const ten aay: Londini 


Of whom may be 
Eschyli Tragedie Septe ae Fragmentis 
ip Mabae Rereosuls suasane out iorwin oti Scholetield, 


5 Wilitane? 
+; Simpkin 





For Schools and Young Persons. 
In 12mo. price 6s. or 6s, bound, 
TENG 3LAND. 
a Fe. Rivington, i. coe Churchyard, 
The Sater ory complete, i 
8vo. price 3i. 6s. 
only 1/. 1s. Nos. I 
rE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY. 
By W. I. EOOERE. LL.D. F.R.S. and L.S. &c. &c. 


AN, ABBTPGEREN® of the Rey. 
fe? ES's HISTORY of the REFORM 
Waterloo Place, Patl 
Of whom be 
anplete, i large vols. 
Peabelushd Sih Sepois it ond Som weleend Pee aap 
And Regi the University of G: 
Vol of the Botatizal Miscellany. contatn- 


Pe Nos. I. Il. and Lil. is now complete, with Seventy-four 
he ice Li. Ls. 33 


few ies of Nos. I. and II. with coloured Plates, $e. each 
Joho Murray, duhemprle Street 





8 vols. Bvo. 36s. 


CAL LIFE of the RIGHT 
ra, ROSCA aYS te NOE 


Panigs 46 
y augustus SRAvEULS STAPLETON, Esq. 


« The 
which — is an while it 
hibits, in true and comeel colours, one of the most vigorous 
= | and expansive minds that ever moved th the machine of human des- 


Hoa Longman, Ress, Oxme, Brown, and Green. 


a style of pues 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


hely' Oxfir 7 
~ y J. ‘aaa, Oxford ; and i Pa: pape ane. and oie 
all Mall, London, at the follow 


ASTI HELLENICI, Part H. The Civil 


and Literar; Cheemaiens atid ig Rome, from the “ 


CXXIVth By HENRY to the Déath 
Y FYNES CLINT. nN “Beg: M.A, 
Late Student ¥ Chie Church. 
Also, by the same Author, ds 

Fasti Hellenici, Part I. The Civil and 
Literary Chronology of Greece, from the LVth to the CKXIVth 
Olympiad. 2d edition, 4to. il. 8s. 6d. 

Prices of Corn in Oxford in the Beginning 
of the ¥eartegne Conta, and also from the Year 1583 to the 

resent time. Collected from Manuscripts at Oxford. By the 
aa W. F. Lloyd, M.A, Student of Christ Church. 8vo. 4s. 

Harmonia Evangelica, sive Quatuor Evan- 
gelia Greece, pro temporis et rerum serie in partis gpa distri- 
buta. Edidit Edi lus Greswel!, A.M. Coll. C, apud Oxon. 
Socius, “8vo. lls, 

Dissertations upon the Principles and Ar- 
rangement of a Harmony of the Gospels, By the same. 3 vols. 
Bvo. Li. 138. 

A Short Instruction into Christian Religion, 
being a Catechism set forth by Archbishop Crammer, in 1548. 
Bvo. 14s.; large paper, 1/. 10s. 

The Theol eological Works of Isaac Barrow, 

D.D. 8 vols. 8vo. 3i, 138. 6d. 

In this edition the Author’s fete 3 Works are for the first time 
inclu 

The Theological Works of the Most Rev. 
John Sharp, D.D. ate Archbishop of York. A new edition, in 
5 vols. 8vo. 1. 133 

An Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine con- 
sozin the Duration of Future Punishment. By Matthew Hor- 

.D. With his other Works. 2 vols. 8vo. 18%. 

The History of the Acts of the Holy Apos- 
tles, confirmed from other Authors, and considered as full Evi- 
eee of the Truth of Christianity. By Richard Biscoe, M.A. 

vo. 1 

The History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Sarum. 
A new edition, with a copious Index, 7 vols. 8vo. 31. 6s. 6d. 

The Works of Daniel Waterland, D.D. now 
first collected and arranged, with a Review of the Author’s Life 
and Writings, by William Van Mildert, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
“Gets — a general Index. In 12 vols. 8yo. 5!. 

3 ‘Lives ; Memorials and Annals of 


- ‘Renae, Complete, with a general Index. 27 vols. 8vo. 


‘ew Books just published. 
HE LIVES of UNEDUCATED POETS. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureate 
To which’ are added, Attempts in Verse, by JOHN JONES, 
n old Servatit. Crown 8yo. to match with Kirke White’s Re+ 


mains. 10s. 6d. 


A Selection from the — of the Earls of 
Marchmont, illustrative of “ego from 1685 to 1750, in the pos- 
session of the Right Hon. Sir G. ose. 

These volumes contain many ori ginal Letters from some of the 
most celebrated characters of the time ; among others, from Lord 
eanprcie ae Mr. Sper — Duchess of Mar)borough, Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, r, the great Lord Chesterfield, John 

Duke Argyle, Fron Ftd the Duke of Montrose, &c. &c. 

In them will be found many coy ee touching the 
following interesting events :—the ill-fated Expedition of the Earl 

of Argyle—the Landing of William III.—Battle of the Boyne— 
Union with Scotland—Kebell ¥ “ 1745—Battle of Falkirk. 


A Year in Spain. ba a Young American. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians, illus- 
trating their Manners and Customs. By the late John Lewis 
Burck oe Th 


4to. 25s. 
* This Volume completes the Works of Burckhardt. 
Vv. 


Miiller’s Dorians, translated from the Ger- 
n. By Henry Tufnel, Esq. and George Cornewall Lewis, Esq. 
With very superior Maps, 2 7 Byo. 30s. 


On Financial Reform. By Sir Henry Par- 


nell, Bart. 8d edition, small 8vo. 6s. 


VII. 
The Iliad of Homer. 


liam Sotheby, Esq. 2 vols. are - 


An Essay on the "Distribution of Wealth, 

and on the Sources of Taxation. By the Rev. R. Jones, A.M. of 
Caius Coll. Cantab. vo. 6s. 6d. 

. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Translated by Wil- 


In Bv0. 128 double Columns, and Eight Engravings, price ls. 
R. HONE’S YEAR-BOOK, Part IV. 


Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and sold by 


all Venders of Books. 

The ‘* Year-Book” js an entirely new book by Mr. Hone, on 
the plan of his “* Every-day Book,” with new designs and en- 
gravings of like spirit and execution. It will be completed in 
13 monthly parts, price ls. each. Communications from corre- 








itha Pectnatis | 2 vols. Bvo. 24s. 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
ADMIRAL RODNEY. 
dited by his Son-in-law, Major. General MUNDAY. 

“ We know few biographers who have made a more judicious 
use of their materials than General Mundy. He has made, from 
the joint operation of family — and excellent taste and judg- 
ment, a literary work which will ‘confer bonour on the subject 
and on himself to the end of time.” —Gent.'s 

Lately published, 2 vols. 15s. 

The Adventures of Gioyanni Finati in some 
of the Parts least visited of Asia and Africa. Edited by William 
Jobn Bankes, Esq. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





With Three very ANS Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
HE DORIANS. An Account of the 
early History, Religion and Mythology, Civil and Domes- 
tie Institutions, Arts, Langu: and Literature of that Race. 
Translated from the German ofc.0 ©. MULLER, Professor in the 
University of Gottingen, 
By HENRY ayyuat, Esq. and 
GEO. CORNEWALL LEWIS, Esq. Student of Christ Church. 
“ The profound and varied scholarship of Professor Miller is 
well known to every classical student of German li The 


post-paid) received by Mr. Hone, 13, Gracechurch 
Street. 





[Po TE: TEACHERS and HEADS of FAMI- 
LIES.—On the First of every Month as ablished and 
ret for delivery with the Magazines, THE M R of LI. 
ERAT TURE, AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUCTION, in Parts 
= 8d. each. 

“« The ‘ Mirror,’ a publication containing much matter of im- 
proving amusement, selected with considerable taste.”—Practical 
—— on the Education of the People. By the Lord Chan- 

ellor. 

“« We eeceemens this useful and popular periodical to our 
public rivate mothers and preceptors, 
as a family and school nstractor.’’—The St 

J. Limbird, wre Strand, London, any ail Booksellers. 





GER, COUNT JULIAN, and other 
Poems. 
By WAUEee § SAVAGE LANDOR, Esq. 
Also, foolscap 8vo. 
The Old Man of the Mountain, the Loye- 
Charm, and Pietro of Abano. Tales from the German of Tieck. 
Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 





Interesting Works, 
Just published, b of Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
jurlington 


APTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE to 
the PACIFIC and ps Bae s STRAIT. With no- 
merous Plates, engraved by F. 


Wedded Life in the’ Upper Ranks, in 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 


Major Keppel’s Nazeative of a Journey across 
the Balcan. In 2 vols. 8vo. = a and Plates. 


The Premier!!! 
v. 
The Octavo Edition of Dr. Paris’s Life of Sir 


Humphry Davy, Bart. Ip 2 vols. 


yi. 
The Tuileries, an Historical Romance. 
the Author of Hungarian Tales.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vu. 
The Octavo Edition of Burckhardt’s Travels 


among the Bedouins and Wahabys. 2 vols. 


i 3 vols. post 8yo. 


By 





ortraits, post Bv 
MEMOIR. ‘Of the LIFE. of the Right 
Honourable ROBERT, FIRST Me Srl of NORTH- 
INGTON, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 


By the Right Hon. ROBERT LORD HENLEY, his Grandson , 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Price 3s. boards, 
A DISCOURSE delivered at the Anniver- 
Po Meeting of the. Royal Society of Literature, April 
20th, 1830. Byun BESIDENT. 


‘London : Cup Jey G., a i Rivington, Waterloo Place; 
and Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 








Crown &vo. 10s. 6d. 
N the PROGRESS of SOCIETY. 
By Dr. HAMILTON, of Aberdeen, 
Author of “ An Essay on the National Debt.” 

“ We cordially recommend the volume to those who are, as 
well as to those who are not, acquainted with the valuable science 
of which it treats—a science which is now a looked upon as 

an essential branch of liberal education.”—Monthly Review, Dec. 


1 
“« This is A book of sensible essays on various topics of political 
economy, ve! seta and very interesting, as shewing what nay 
be consdased the frectinns, part of the subject. On the whole, 
we may say of Dr. Hamilton's book, that to those who are com- 
mencing the study of political economy, on will convey much 
onthly Mag. 


~"* John Murray, Albemarle tseet. 








Third edition, in 2 vols. with Fifteen Engravings on Steel and 
Wood; by Finden and aa the Woodcuts from Designs 
of George Cruikshanks, 


HE LIFE of ‘NAPOLEON BONA- 
Also, b> + -y me Portents hd Talleyrand, and other 
vings, 
The Court and Camp of | Banaparte. 


Two Works contain the Sub th 





tic part of 





present work teems with pregnant evidence of extended and mi- 
nute research, and so much new and interesting ligh 
not only upon the early history and mythology of the Doric race, 
but also on innumerable passages of classical antiquity, and usages 
all the earlier states. and tribes of Greece, that we forget the 
somewhat overweenin# boldness of our author’s occasional assump- 
tions, in admiration of his unwearied sndneety and great know- 
ee. The eaten had the signal ad arlene ot being care- 
fully revised, corrected, and in many Lemeeane particulars en- 
lareed by M. Miller pike before it went to press, so as, in 
to form a new and much improved edition of the original work. 
The volumes are embellished w with three nore 
afford a éomplete geographical view of Ancien “$ » from 
inspection, we are satisfied of the justice of the boast of the trans- 
lators, ‘that in accuracy and fulness of detail, they te if not 
= a other maps of the same regions.’ ”"—New Monthly Mag. 


April 
a tely published, 
Baxckh’s Public "Economy of Athens, 2 vols. 


8v0. 1. Ge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A HOME and ABROAD. A Novel. 


By the Author of « Rome in the Nineteenth Century.” 


II. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


A Year in Spain, ~ a Young American. 
The Marchmont i. Edited by Sir 


George Rose. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s 


se: euthey’s Lives of Unedueated Poets. 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





“s Memoirs of Na Sar 
« We have ourselves ed no Creeetembte pleasure from a 
perusal of the first portion of the Life of Bonaparte. Its style is 
clear and spirited, its views are in general sound and impartial, 
pew the materials ably and cial condensed. It is \ Lapin as it 
ht to be—not for a part ir the le, and » we 
toon, it will be Spirent Pal ‘ew Mont wagasine 
Murray, Scam Street 


These | y 


With Woodcuts, 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


YEAR in SPAIN. 
Bya YOUNG AMERICAN. 
‘wo , ee volumes—the writer a very intelligent per- 
son.” —M ay ine. 
«It is par’ rales delightfyl to meet with a work like this, 
which gives us an impartial | pic cture of that never-changing and 
There isa sesteined, 





et ere 

raciness and hedens. in “fee she es, with which ey. 

loose iasbarmage reader can hardly fail to ve pleased.”— Monthly 
view. 

« A lively and pleasant work, reflecting great credit on its au- 
thor, and affording, in a 3 Pree yarious and agreeable ~ 
tainment to the reader. oung American understands how 
to travel—a seience which a who publish travels are by no means 

masters of."—New Monthly Api 1831. 

“Itis todend the pleasantest book of the kind we ever read,””— 
* 





New Novel, by th the ‘Author of “ Marriage,” oud the ¢ “ Inheritance.” 
3 vols. small 8yvo. 11. lle. 6d. 


In ; 
ESTINY; or, the Chief’s Daughter. A 


” and the “ Inheri ” 
are. 


Whittaker 


Tale. 

* By the Author of « Marri 

at's in a name?”—Shakepe 

Printed Pina Robert er Edinburgh; and 

and ondon: 
Who have pas published, 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels, including 
Anecdotes of a et itt, RN. BR ie the Use of Young Persons. 


By Captain Basil * Tiree small vols. 15s. 
boards. 
Novels recently published b; ea Rees, Orme, Bron, 
an 
THe TALBA; or, Moor of Portugal. A 
Romance. 
By Mrs. BRAY. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 27s. boards. 
The Barony, a Romance. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter. 2 vols. 12mo. 27s. boards. 
atrice; a Tale founded on Facts. By 
Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. boards. 
Sir Ethelbert ; or, the Dissolution of Monas- 
tm ” 
ia yolae Lgaype 4b ae ¢ Author of ‘Santo Sebastiano. 











ng ag: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ia’ Hebrers Grammar, “ Pointe. 

Inde vo: price bs. boards, th edition of 
JHE "SCHOLAR’S INSTRUCTOR —a 

“Hebrew Gramm, Wie * 
Formerly Teacher of the vey Language in the University 
meet rs cere hy 4. RY J. Jak, 
junc: 
6 ey, tort St. Pauls Chare'! yard, and 
Place, London. 


C.J, 
‘aterloo 





For the Use of Schools. ‘ 
In 12mo. price 74. 6d. Jeon rh ee edition, revised and 


correc! 

XCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS 

POETIS, qui ip scholis rarius leguntur. 
Pert: 


¥. Fincto, 
8. Leslie 
Btatio, 


Martiale, 
Juyenale, 


Notulis illustrate, a $8 seieei* 
erp yb 6 BOGE ITMA _> M. 


Veneunt apud C., cary yeh 
me Patino, ot Vico dicto Waterloo Place. 





240 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


In3 
HE INCOGNITO; or, Sins and 
Peccadillos: a Tale of Spain. 
By the Author of “ the Castilian,” &c. 

*« The merits of ‘the In to’ are not confined to one uniform 
style. They are various striking—comedy relieves tragedy, 
and the narrative is pleasantly interrupted, at due intervals, by 

ional and descriptive matter. We have not, during the 
present season at least, met with a more engaging novel.”— 
Monthly Review, March. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 2 large vols. 8vo. containing about 2,000 pages of close print, 
36s. hal 


. half-bound, 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 


EMINENT PERSONS of all AGES. 
By JOHN GORTON. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
ETTER to SIR THOMAS BARING, 
Bart. M.P. &c. &c. &c.; on the Causes which have pro- 
duced the Present State of the Agricaltural Labouring Poor; to 
which are added, Practical Hints for bettering their Condition. 
With a Drawing and Plan for a Double Cottage. 
ly THOMAS POSTANS, Esq. 
Michael Staunton, No. 1, Craven Street, Strand, London; 
Removed from 474, Strand. 
Britton’s Picture of London. 
In 18mo. with 110 Views, Plans of all the Streets, Squares, Public 
Buildings, &c. anda as? of the Country Twenty miles round 
HE ORI 9s. (with the Maps only, 6s.), neatly bound, 


HE ORIGINAL PICTURE of LONDON, 


corrected to the present time; being a Guide to the 





«It is small praise to say this Dictionary sup des all the 
ilations of the kind; but we have consulted a multi- 
icles, and have been surprised at the accuracy, versa- 

tility, and intelligence, which they exhibit. We must not omit to 
remark an imp dation in a bulky book of refer- 
ence—its cheapness. Though far more copious, and carried 
dewn to a much later period, we believe the work does not 
exceed the price of the imperft ies of bi hies.”— 
Atlas. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 











The lth edition, in 12mo. with important additions, alterations, 
and improvements, by the Rev. G. Oliver. Price 8s. 
LLUSTRATIONS of MASONRY. 
By the late WILLIAM PRESTON, Esq. 
Past-Master of the Lodge of Antiquity. 
By the same Editor, 
The Star in the East. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
The Antiquities of Freemasonry. 8vo. 12s. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Tn 2 large vols. 8v0. 80s. 


’ | ‘HE BISTORY of ITALY; from the 

all of the Western Empire Cc f 

the Wars of the French Revolution. esas ih 
By GEORGE PERCEVAL, Esq- 

« For the elegance of its style, the generous tone of its senti- 
ments, and, above all, for its faithful reference to original autho- 
rities, this work is certainly a valuable acquisition to our histori- 
cal literature.—Monthly Review. 

«« « The History of Italy’ fills up a blank long felt in our litera- 
ture, in a way highly creditable to its author.”—Literary Gazette. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


With Three Plates, 2s, Sf. dhe Fourth Number of the v4 
ol 


New ies 
ue EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
dies NATURAL and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, for 


Contents: Descriptions of new or little known species of Birds, 
by Sir W. Jardine—The Loves of the Moles, by MG. St. Hilaire 
—Description of a Fossil Tree di d near Edinburgh, by 
H. Witham, F. G. 8.—On the Anatomical Structure of the Lion, 
by H. Cheek and T. Jones—Rev + Du on the Aurora 
Borealis of last Winter—Information from Swan River—Geogra- 
phical, logical, Botani nd Geological Collections—Pro- 
ceedings of Scientific Institutions—Notices of New Books, &c. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 

London; and J. And Jun. Edinburgh 











In post fvo. 1%s. cloth letter 


ed, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 
By J. ELMES, Surveyor of the Port of London, &c. 

“ The object of this work is to describe London ‘in the nine- 
teenth century,’ in a manner that may at once direct the seeker 
to any pes street, alley, court, building, &c. It is evidently 
the result of much labour, and is far more useful, because much 
more ample, than any directory can ever be. The accounts of 

ial and lesiastical establish- 
ments, &c. are sufficiently explanatory, and are written with 
care and attention. We accept the pledge of Mr. Elmes, whose 
name has been often honourably before the public, as a guarantee 
for the accuracy of the volume.”—New Monthly Magaxine, April. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








In 18mo. 2s. 
THE WRITER’S and STUDENT’S 


ASSISTANT; or, a Compendious Dictionary, render- 
ing the more common words and phrases in the English Lan- 
guage into the more elegant or scholastic; and presenting at one 
view select for objectionable words—a choice of the most appro- 

riate, from an assorted variety—and the opportunity of consult- 
ng occasional concise notes, interspersed throughout the whole, 
pointing o na familiar way, the distinction between such of 
the words as are juently, in error, used synonymously. 
“« This little work is calculated at once to accelerate literary 
position, and to assist in establishing a correct and elegant 
style both in speaking and writing.”—Gentleman's M i 


Metropolis of the British Empire; with a Description of the 

Envi By J. BRITTON, F.S.A. &c. 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. price 11. 1s. illustrated with Twelve Views of 
Scenery, drawn on stone by Nicholson, from Original Sketches, 
and a Map of Piemont, 

ALDENSIAN RESEARCHES, during 
a Second Visit to the Waldenses of the Valleys of 

Piemont. With an Introductory Inquiry into the Antiquity and 

Purity of the Waldensian Church, and some Account of the 

Edicts of the Princes of Piemont, and the Treaties between the 

English Government and the House of Savoy, in virtue of which 

this sole Relic of the Primitive Church in Italy has continued to 

assert its religious Independence. 
LLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M.A. 

, Prebendary of Durham. 

Printed for C., J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, the 4th edition of 

Mr. Gilly’s First Excursion to Piemont in 

1823, with Ten Plates of Scenery. 8vo. 18. 


Part I. (Orionis and Leporis), on super-royal folio, Price 5a. of 
HERSCHELIAN;; or, Companion to 
the Telescope. Not to exceed Thirty Parts—in which 
nearly 3,500 interesting Celestial Telescopic Objects will be so 
arranged (by means of Tables and superior Pictorial Maps of 
small Zones) as to facilitate amateur observations, and form a 
useful addition to the library. ° 
By JAMES HOLLAND. 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; 
and G. and J. Cary, 86, St. James’s Street, and 181, Strand. 





Vols. I. and II. in 8vo. with Portrait and Life of Moliére, 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY of FRENCH 


Classics ; or, Collection of the Chefs-d’ceuvre of French 
Literature. 

This Collection will be contained in about Eighty Volumes, 
Two of which will appear every Month until completed. The 
Drama will form the First Division, and will be comprised in 
Twenty-three Volumes. Price of each volume, handsomely done 
up in fancy boards, 3s. 6d. ; or on fine paper, 4s. 6d. 

Printed for Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 30, Soho Square. 





2d edition, Svo. &*. boards, 
HE PARSON’S HORN-BOOK. 


Dublin: Published by Browne and Sheehan; and 
sold by Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





In3v Is. 
G OCIETY; or, ‘the Spring in Town. 
A Nove 


«« This is evidently the production of a lady moving among the 
higher ranks;—it presents a pl P fashionabl 
life. No female writer since the publication of «* Almack’s” has 

m so successful in the delineation of character. Many of her 
portraits are perfect, and will not fail to be recognised in the cir- 
cles she has so cleverly described.”—Standard. 

Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign Public Library, 
Conduit Street. 








Botany and Horticulture. 
Tn Svo. with a coloured Frontispiece, the 2d edition, 14s. boards, 


ve, th 
HE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION; 


comprising a general course of green-house and conserva- 
tory practice throughout the year—a natural arrangement of all 
the green-house plants in cultivati with a descriptive cata- 
logue of the most desirable to form a collecti their proper 
soils, modes of pror i g an fe to bota- 
nical works in which they are figured. Also, the proper treat- 
ment of flowers in rooms, and bulbs in water glasses. 
2. The Domestic Gardener’s Manual. By 


a Practical Horticulturist. In 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 
124. cloth lettered. 


3. The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Directory; 


being a Familiar Treatise on Floriculture, particularly the ma- 














“ Tt will be found useful to the finished scholar and orator, as 
_well as to the tyros of letters.”—Sunday Times. 
“« This may be characterised as a very useful little abridgment, 
with ide imp: » of Mr. Crabbe’s more elaborate 
work on synonyms.” —Literary Gazette. 

Printed for ittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In a pocket volume, the 5th edition, 5s. in cloth, 
HE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT. 
« One of those useful little books which, having found 
how serviceable it is for almost daily reference, you wonder that 
you could ever do without. This Assistant gives you super- 
iptions, lists of ambassadors and consuls, forms of petitions 
and memorials, and other pieces of i ion for 
with society."— Literary Gasette, April 2. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 3 vols. 12mo. 212. cloth, 


‘. A Dictionary of Quotations from the British 


Vol. I. i Qv Bhak 6s. 

Vol. IT. containing Quotations in Blank Verse, 7s. 

Vol. IIT. pownrw dem wh in Rhyme, 6s. 6d. 

“ These volumes are what they to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully executed. We have in them the essence of Shak- 
apeare and the British poets.”—Monthly on 














ag of the best stage, bed, and owers usually cul- 
tivated in Britain. To which are added, directions for the ma- 
nagement of the hot-house, green-house, and conservatory, with 
the different modes of raising and propagating exotic plants; 
interspersed with many new physiological observations. By 
James Main, A.L.S. 6s. 

«« We strongly recommend this work. Much practical infor- 
mation, of a useful kind, is conveyed in simple and intelligible 
language, and the art of gardening is very properly kept in due 
subservience to the science of botany.”—Atlas. i 

4. A Concise and Practical Treatise on the 
Growth and Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Polyan- 
thus, Ranunculus, Tulip, Hyacinth, Rose, and other Flowers. 
By Thomas Hogg. 4th edition, with coloured Plates, 8s. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the 15th of May will be published, in 8 vols. vo. 
PA N in 1 


By HENRY D. INGLIS, 





Author of “ Solitary Walks through many Lands," &c. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





New Magazine. 
On Monday, 2d May, will be published, No. I. of 


HE METROPOLITAN; a Monthly 
Journal of Literature. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of the “* Pleasures of Hope.” 
Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the Day. 
Published by Cochrane and Pickersgill, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall 
all; where all Literary Communications must be addressed. 
'e” Orders received also by J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street; 
— by all respectable Booksellers and News-agents in the King- 
om. 





Roscoe’s Novelist's Library, (uniformly with the Waverley Novels), 
On Monday, the 2d of May, vers published, No. I. price only 


5s. of the 
OVELIST’S LIBRARY, to be continued 
monthly. 
Edited by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

With Illustrations by J. G. Strutt. Containing the First Vol. 
of De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, (to be completed in 2 vols.) With 
a Life of De Foe, written expressly for this edition; an elegant 
Portrait, engraved on Steel, and Eight Engravings. 

Published by Cochrane and Pickersgill, 11, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall; and J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street, where Pro. 
spectuses of the Work may be had. 

#4° Orders received by all resp ble Booksell hrough 
the Kingdom. 








In 2 few days, the Third and concluding Volume of 


HE LIFE of LORD BURGHLEY, 
Lord High Treasurer of England in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. With Extracts from his Private and Official Corre- 
spondence, and other Papers, now ee from the ori- 

nals. By the Rev. Dr. NARES, 
ius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, 


Il. 
The Fifth and concluding Volume of | 
D’Israeli’s Commentaries on the Life and 
Reign of Charles I. King of England. 
IIl.—In 8v0. | q 
The Diary of Dr. Doddridge, forming the 
Suppl to rrespond now pleted, and includ- 
ing many curious Particulars in his Life hitherto unknown. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








Shortly will be published, the 3d edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. 
HE LAST DAYS of BISHOP HEBER. 

By the Rev. THOMAS ROBINSON, A.M. , 
Archdeacon of Madras, and late Domestic Chaplain to his 


Lordship. 
London: Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 





New Works, 
Just ready for publication, by Henry Colburn and 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
HE YOUNG DUKE. In 3 vols. post 
8vo. By the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 
Il, 

Sketches in Spain and Moroceo. By Sir 
Arthur de Capel Brooke, Bart. F.R.S. Containing an Account 
of a Residence in Barbary, and of an Overland Journey from 
Gibraltar to England. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


III. 
Philip Augustus. In 3 vols. post 8vo. By 
the Author of “ De L’Orme,” “* Darnley,” and “ Richelieu.” 


Iv. 
The History of Medicine, Surgery, and Ana- 
tomy, from the earliest Period to the present Time. By Dr. 
amilton. In 2 vols. small 8vo. 


v. 

The Lives of the Actors, by John Galt, Esq. 
VI. ; 

Bogle Corbet. By the Author of “ Lawrie 


Todd.” 8 vols. 


vil. 

The Columbia River ; or, Scenes and Adven- 
tures during a Residence of Six Years on the Western Side of the 
Rocky Mountains, — various Tribes of Indians hitherto un- 
known; together with a Journey across the American Continent. 
By Ross Cox, Esq. 


Vill. 
The Smuggler. By the Author of the 
“ O'Hara Tales.” 
ord Byron's Works complet. 
On Saturday, April 16, will be cliched’ pesutifally printed, 
and: bellished with f ispi 2 vols. 9s- 


FIFTH and SIXTH VOLUME of 
LORD BYRON’S WORKS, containing Poems ~ 
included in any previous Edition, many of them published =| 
the first time,—English Bards, Hints from Horace, Heaven = 
arth, Werner, Deformed Transformed, the Island, ye J 
to match with the Edition of Lord Byron's Works in 4 vols. I nn 
rendering it the first and only complete edition ever printed. 
(Don Juan alone being excluded.) 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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LONDON: Published every Saturday, . A. SCRIPPS, @ 

the LITERARY GAZETTE OFEICE, 7, Wellington Street, 

Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Onis 

Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange: © 

Ma: » Ave Maria Lane, ¢ Hill; A. = ’ 

; Smith and Son, D. , and Atkinson 

and Co. ; and J, Cumming, Dublin. — Agent Jor 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion » London.. 
J. MOVES, Took’s Court,Chancery Lane 
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